CELEBRATES BIRTHDAY 
NEW BROCKTON, Noy, 18. 
Lawaha Parrish . celebrated his 
sixth birthday Mriday with a din- 
ner, Many nice presents were re- 

celved, 

Attending this deilghtful at- 
fair were Mrs, H, B, Jones, 
Charles Davenport, Max Peacock, 
Matline Brunson, Douglas Rogers, 
Bobby Maddox, Bra Mae and 
James Maddox, Joe Sawyer, Ho- 
mer Benton, Jeanette Adamson, 
Mrs. Grover Hudson, James Rog- 
ers Rudd, Mr, and Mrs, James 
Rudd, Mr, and Mrs. Ben Maddox, 
Mrs, Wells, Mr, and Mrs, John 
Adkins, Miss Mattie Purifoy, Mrs, 
Viola Blackman, Mrs, Lizzie Wat- 
ers, Ennis and Rea Parrish and his 
parents, Mr, and Mrs, W, J, Par- 
rish,—-Contributed, 


Thomas Bryan and Sam Sawyer 
were business visitors to Union 
Springs Tuesday, 

Mr, and Mrs, BE. P, Giezer were 
week-end visitors to Birmingham, 

FOR RENT—2-horse farm, new 
way: man furnish mules, I furnish 
land and fertilizer, Good house. 
Location, Hutehison farm, 5 miles 
from Elba on Victoria road,—J, M 
HLMORE, Wiba, Rt, 1. Ltpd, 


WANTED—PECANS: all yvarie- 
ties; also Chestnuts; TOP prices, 
Bowden Pecan Co., Troy, Ala. 
o6.n24, 
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Wise housekeepers 
know that a tasty 
MEAT dish adds 
more than anything’ 
else to a dinner. 

Select your meats 
and groceries from 
our complete stock. 


PRESCOTT’S © 
MARKET 


Phone 25 


ONE PAIR OF 
~ EYES To LAST 
A LIFETIME! 


One pair of eyes must serve 
you all your life... bring you 
85 per cent of all you learn; 
direct 70 per cent of your ac- 
tions. No care or consideration 
is too great to give them, for 
upon their sight depends your 
livelihood, your happiness, your 
success in life, Make their work 
easy; save their strength. Haye 
them examined by 


DR. S. A. BARSON 


Who will be at 
PEOPLES DRUG STORE the 
FIRST WEDNESDAY in Every 


month. Also Third Sunday p.m, 


DR. S. A. BARSON 


OPTOMETRIST 
402 First National Bank 
MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 


MISS MADDOX HOSTHSS 
TO BUSINESS WOMEN— 


The Business Women's Cirele of 
the Baptist Missionary Union was 
entertained by Miss Lueile Mad- 
dox in her home on Smith Ave- 
nue on Monday evening for a pro- 
gram observing “The Week of 
Prayer” for the Baptist Mission 
work, 

The president called the meet- 
ing to order with the group sing 
ing “What A Friend We Have In 
Jesus," Miss Ann Wirdhain gave 
the devotional, with prayer by Mra, 
Mary Alice Mays, 

The following program was piv- 
en: Miss Carrie Vaughan told the 
story of “Dr, Bagby’s Letter From 
Heaven; Miss Nora Bullock dis- 
cussed “Lepers Are  Cleansed;" 
Mrs, Mary Alice Mays talked on 
“God Protects His Own," and Miss 
Mabel Brunson gave the story of 
"Miss Lottie Moon In Japan,” 

Mra, J, A, Timmerman explain- 
cd the purpose of the Lottie Moon 
Christmas offering, after which 
she dismissed the meeting with a 
player for the missionaries on the 
foreign fields and for funds sutfi- 
ecient for them to carry on their 
kingdom work, 

A short business period follow- 
ea the program, at which time the 
sSeerelinry read minutes of the last 
niceting and the treasurer made 
her report, The personal service 
chairman reported fourteen pillow 
cases sent to the Baptist Orphan- 
age in Troy trom the Cirele, Plans 
were made for the Christmas meet 
ing to be held in the home of Mrs, 
J A, Timmerman, A contribution 
was made toward buying plants 
for the church and the following 
committee was appointed to nomi- 
nate new officers for the coming 
year; Miss Lucile Maddox, Miss 
Nora Bullock and Mrs, R, L. 
Martin, 

During’ the social hour the host- 
oss, assisted by Miss Syble Rowell, 
Served a delicious refreshment 
course to the following members; 
Miss Ann Windham, Miss Mabel 
Brunson, Miss Carrie Vaughn, Mrs, 
Baxter Bryan, Mrs, J. W. Ken- 
dvick, Mrs, R. L. Martin, Mrs, J. 
A, Timmerman, Mrs, Mary Alice 
Mays, Miss Hazel Busbee, Miss 
Nora Bullock, Miss Elzie Sellers 
and Miss Zadie Rowe, 


MUSIO APPRECIATION CLUB 
HAS GOOD MERTING— 

The Music Appreciation Club 
held its regular monthly meeting 
November 16th in the home of 
Gwendolyn Boutwell, with Totsye 
Harper as co-hostess. 

The meeting was called to order 
by Nell Young, president, After 
i short business session, the fol- 
lowing program was given; 

Talk on the Scandinavian Coun- 
tries—Marguerite Edmondson, 

The Music of the Scandinavian 
Countries—Martha Ham, 


The Life Story of Edvard Grieg 

Totsye Harper, 

Piano Solo, “Berceuse”’ (Grieg) 

Marguerite Edmondson, 

The Story of ‘Peer Gynt’—Mrs. 
Arden Bradley, 

Music used to illustrate the story 
were the following, from the Peer 
Gynt Suite: 

“Morning Mood,” “Anitra’s 
Dance,” ‘Ase's Death,” “In The 
Hall Of The Mountain King’— 
Mrs, Bradley. 

A Thanksgiving contest was 
conducted by Mrs. Bradley, the 
prize being won by Totsye Harper. 
At the close of the meeting deli- 
cious refreshments were served by 
the hostesses, 

The next meeting with be held 
in the home of Marguerite Ed- 
mondson,-——Reporter, 

Mrs. W. J. Hughes and children 
left Wednesday morning to spend 
everal days with her parents near 
| Gonifay, Florida, 


Broughton Hamm has returned 
to Atlanta, Ga,, after a several 
|days visit with his parents, Mr. 
| 


jand Mrs. W. J. Hamm. 

NEW OIL BURNING HEATER 
—I have the agency for Heat King 
Oil Burners for heaters or cook 
| SlLoves; have one on demonstration 
at Young's Barbershop and invite 
you to stop in and see it and let 
me tell you the advantages of 
this new burner.—I..N. HEATH, 
Elba, Alabama, itpd. 


Messrs, W. T, Whitman and J. 
D, Whitman attended the funeral 
of Mr, Sam A. Williams in Troy 
Tuesday. Mr, Williams was one 
of Troy's most prominent citizens 
and had been in the drug business 
there for many years, 
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Grade Marked and Trade Marked 


Lumber to meet all specifications 
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of the 
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Federal Housing Administration 
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| Jackson Lumber Co. 


Phone 105——Elba, Alabama 
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THE ELBA THEATRE 


“The LITTLE THEATRE WITH The BIG SHOWS” 


THURSDAY—LAST DAY 


Dick Powell in “VARSITY SHOW” 


With PRED WARING AND HIS PENNSYLVANIANS 
~ PHURSDAY NIGHT, 10 O'TOLOCK ONLY 


ALI BABA SPOOK SHOW 


~ ERIDAY—DOUBLE FHATURI 
Jane Withers in “RASCALS” 


POSITIVELY HER BEST PERFORMANCE! 
AND STAGE SHOW FHATURING 
“THE HAPPY DAWN BUSTERS” 
SERIAL and COMEDY 


SATURDAY -t ADMISSION, 1l0c & L5e 


“COME ON COWBOYS” 
With THE THREE MESQUITEERS 
SERIAL and COMEDY 


z 
: “SATURDAY NIGHT, 10 O'CLOCK ONLY 
“TRAPPED BY G-MEN” 
With JACK HOLT and WYNNE GIBSON 


SUNDAY & MONDAY _ 


‘ ”? 
“TROPIC HOLIDAY 
—With— 
Dorothy LAMOUR, Ray MILLAND, Bob Burns, Martha Raye 
NEWS and COMEDY 
“PUNSDAY—BARGAIN DAY - ALL SHATS Ile 


“MERRILY WE LIVE” 
With BRIAN AHERNE and CONSTANCHK BENNETT 


WEDNESDAY & PHURSDAY _ agra 
” 
“THREE COMRADES 
—With— 
MARGARET SULLAVAN, ROBERT TAYLOR, ROBERT 
YOUNG and FRANCHOT LONK 


a ond 


if REMEMBER TO SEE “TOM SAWYER” 
i 
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OARD OF THANKS 


PINE LEVEL NEWS 
Since the refreshing shower of We take this method of thank- 
Saturday night and the cool weath-|ing the people for being so kind 
er following, it seems some one]to us during the sickness and at 
ought to be having an old-fash-|the death of our father, Mr, D, F, 
ioned hog killing, Helms, Hach and every one will 
Sorry Mrs, Lula Bailey is still} be long remembered, 
MR, AND MRS. NOAH HELMS 


sick. 
AND CHILDREN, 


The five-day-old son of Mr, and 


Mrs. Owen Marler died Friday. = 
Interment was made Saturday at| Sam Sawyer, Roscoe Deal, A. C. 


Pine Level cemetery. Dunaway and Walter Whitman, 
Miss Mildred Bryan from Zoar|Jr., were among those from Wlba 
school was the week-end guest of|Who attended the Auburn-Georgia 
Miss Marguerette Bryan, football game in Columbus, Ga., 

Little Miss Evelyn Bodiford of;)ast Saturday, 

Brantley spent the week-end with = 
Miss Willodean Nelson, 

Raymond Clark and Luverne 
Wilson were quietly married Sat- 
urday afternoon at the home of 
the bride's mother near MeCol- 
lough, Rey. Green Nall officiat- 
ing. ‘The bridal party returned to 
Pine Level Sunday, where they 
will make their home, 

Wish every Coffee County farm- 
er could have heard the speech the 
given by the county agent, Mr.|NOTICE OF MORTGAGE FORE. 
Sexton, and the remarks by Judge CLOSURE SALE 
Carnley at the county council fees 
meeting at, the court house Fri-}| Under and by virtue of, and in 
day afternoon, pursuance of, the power of sales 

Mr. Paul Bailey and son from}Ccontained in that certain mortgage 
the Brooklyn settlement were vis-|0f date May 8, 1937, executed by 
itors in this community Sunday. |W. M. Brunson and his wife, An- 

Mr. Claude Bailey and family}nie Brunson, L, C, Rowell and his 
spent Sunday at the home of J,! wife, Lora Alice Rowell, to A, J. 
B. Clark. Morrow, and which said mortgage 

Prayer meeting Sunday night,|is of record in the Probate office 
conducted by Mr. Bill Sawyer, was|0f Coffee County, Alabama, in 
well attended and immensely en-|mortgage book 4-A at pages 323 
joyed. It will be conducted by|and 824, and which said mort- 
Mr, Claude Bailey next Sunday|gage, together with the note and 
night. It is hoped that a large|debt thereby secured, has hereto- 
crowd will turn out, fore been, by the said A, J. Mor- 

Home coming day at Brantley|row, duly transferred, assigned 
Friday was a great success, and delivered to the undersigned 

Sense eee, United States Fidelity and Guar- 
SCAVENGER HUNT anty Company, a Corporation or- 
Se ganized under the laws of the 

The ninth grade students of Zion|State of Maryland, as the trans- 
Chapel School enjoyed a delightful|feree, owner and holder of the 
Scavenger hunt on Wednesday|said mortgage and the note and 
night, November 9th, given by]|debt thereby secured, the under- 
their beloved teacher, Miss Mary|signed, United States Fidelity and 
Talbot. The hunt was given on|Guavanty Company, a corporation 
a beautiful moon light night. It}organized under the laws of the 
was rather chilly, but the hunt-|State of Maryland, will, on the 
ers built two large fires in front|25th day of November, 1988, pro- 
cf the new school and Miss Talbot}ceed to sell in front of the Court 
told them what to do, She told|House door of Coffee County, Ala- 
them to meet back at the school|bama, at public outcry, during the 
house at 8:30 o'clock, when they|legal hours of sale, to the highest 
were divided into two groups, each| bidder, for cash, the following de- 
with a card showing what each|Sscribed lot, or parce! of land, with 
group was to look for, buildings thereon, which is situat- 

The young people left and hunt-|ed in Coffee County, in the State 
ed the things. Upon returning, the|}Of Alabama, conveyed by and de- 
one haying found the largest num-|Scribed in said mortgage ag fol- 
Ler of things on the card receiy-|lows, to wit: 
ed a prize, The prize was award-| One plot or parcel of land de- 
cd to Leon Hardy—it was an old|Scribed as follows to wit: Begin- 
sock, ning at a point on the old Elba 

Another social will be given on|and Geneva road at the land line 
Thanksgiving night. of Mrs, Tobe Wilson's Property 

Hillary Hudson, Reporter. and running along the west side 
Sa ee of said road to a point on said 

Mrs. Frank Blair had as her|road to the line of the Elba 
guests Sunday Mr, and Mrs, Wiley;AMmusement Club's property; 
Blair and two grandchildren of|thence along the east side of said 
Kinston, Mr. and Mrs, Roscoe/property to Pea River; thence 
Snellgrove of Eanon. down Pea River to a point to the 

a land line of Mrs, Tobe Wilson's 

Mrs. Clem Pinckard has return-|property; thence along said land 
ed to her home here after spend-|line of Mrs, ‘Tobe Wilson's property 
ing several days as the guest of|to the point of beginning; said lot 
her daughter, Miss Myrtle Pinck-|the point of beginning; said lot 
ard, in Birmingham. being known as the Alyin May 

— a property and later as the S. W. 

Mrs, Clyde Smith, Misses Doro-|May property in Elba, Alabama, 
thy and Edith Smith of Florala|and being the same property this 
were visitors to Elba Sunday,|day deeded by A. J. Morrow and 
guests of the Banks family, wife Alzie Morrow to W. M. Brun- 

—— en son and L, C, Rowell, 

Mr, and Mrs. Donald Hammond Default having been made in the 
and children of Dothan spent Sun-| payment of the note and debt se- 
day in Elba, guests of Mrs, Corrie;cured by the mortgage this fore- 
Bryant and family. closure is had for the purpose for 

ea the collecting of the said note and 

Mrs. Wesley Harris, Mrs, D, F,.|debt together with a reasonable 
Prescott, Mrs. L. P. Mullins and|attorney’s fee for the foreclosure 
Miss Debata Blocker were visitors|Of the said mortgage, and the 
to Andalusia last Thursday, hay-|other expenses incurred in the fore- 
ing gone to attend the funeral of |closure of said mortgage, 

Mr. T, BE, Henderson, Witness my hand this the 2nd 
SE Te day of November, 1938, 

Mr. and Mrs, J. E. Morgan and} UNITED STATES FIDELITY 
little son of Enterprise visited in] AND GUARANTY COMPANY, 
the home of her mother, Mrs. Cor- A corporation organized and 
rie Bryant, Sunday. existing under the laws of the 

ann! ee re State of Maryland as trans- 

Miss Ann Windham was a re- feree, owner, and holder of 
cent visitor to Montgomery. said mortgage herein above de- 

ER scribed and the note and debt 

Mr, and Mrs. Royal Smith and thereby secured. 
daughter, Forest Ann, of Florala,|, EDWARD F. REID, Attorney for 
spent Sunday in Elba with Mr.| mortgagee and transferee, 
and Mrs, C, E, Banks and family. shite n3-10-17-+24, 


Dr, I. A. Hammer of Troy State 
Teachers College was a visitor to 
Blba Thursday. 


Mr, Cabot Colquitt of Montgom- 
ery was the guest of his sister, 
Mrs. W, M. Tucker, during the 
week-end, 

Mr. and Mrs. J. C, Dixon were 
Visitors to Troy Sunday. 


LIPPER 


SCHOOL NEWS 


DIDN'T ‘THEY GO HOME? 

No, the members of the New 
Brockton F, WH, A, Chapter fea- 
tured two initiations along with 
a slumber party Monday night, 
November 14th, 

After sehool Monday afternoon, 
the girls met at the vocational 
department, The remséinder of the 
afternoon was spent by preparing 
supper and any recreation the 
girls cared to pursue, 

At six-thirty, nine girls were 
initiated into the second degree, 
The solemn dignity of the cere- 
mony added much to the beautiful 
rituals, ‘Those who took part in 
the initiation were: 

Spirit of Beauty—Laddie Med- 
ley. 

Spirit of Home-——-Miriam Wilkes, 

Spirit of Love--Hattie Wilkes, 

Spirit of Health Gwendolyn 
Tatom, 

Spirit of Fellowship—Mary Hel- 
en Goodman, 

Nell Wise presided during the 
initiation and Hdna Fillingim aet- 
ed as guide, 

The girls who became second 
degree members were Hilda Saw- 
yer, Edna Merle Moore, Bunice 
Fuller, Bernice MeCall, Glenice 
Wilson, Jean Knight, Blanch 
Brock, Helen Warren and Wisie 
Sparks, 

The Blba Ff, WH. A, chapter came 
over at seven o'clock and the local 
chapter initiated ten of the girls 
into the third degree, These 
girls were Rena Johnson, Sara Tal- 
bot, Nell Young, Syble Rowell, 
Magdalene Maddox, Cupidean 
Wise, Ruby Brown, Ellen McCol- 
lough, Lou Willen Kendriek, and 
Nell English, Blanch Brock pre- 
sided during the initiation, 

After this initiaton a delightful 
social “hour followed, Refresh- 
ments were served, games were 
played and many songs were sung, 
Other entertainment was sponsor- 
ed by each club, 

Miss Margaret Burch, an honor- 
ary members; Miss Jean Richard- 
son, adviser of the Elba club, and 
Mrs, Ethel F, Johnson, adviser of 
the New Brockton club, added 
much to the gaiety of the social 
period, 

After the guests departed the 
lights were turned out and 
“spooky” ghost stories were told. 
Music, games, ete., continued un- 
lil a late hour of the night. 

Wisie Sparks, Reporter, 
* * * * 
NEW BROCKTON F. H. A. 
, BROADCASTS 

Ten members of the F, H, A, 
chapter of New Brockton went to 
Dothan last Saturday to broadcast, 

The girls presented a variety 
program, announced by the presi- 
Gent, Blanch Brock, First num- 
ber on program was a song by the 
group, “The World Is Waiting For 
The Sunrise,” accompanied at ehe 
piano by Miss Margaret Burch, an 
honorary member of F, H. A, 

Next was a talk, ‘Making’ Your 
Life More Worthwhile,” by Glen- 
ice Wilson, and was followed with 
& song by the group, “When Moth- 
er Nature Sings Her Lullaby,” 
which was dedicated to the mem- 
bers who were not present. 

A ‘Thanksgiving poem, “Old 
Fashioned Thanksgiving Dinner,” 
was given by Elsie Sparks, and 
the group sang a Thanksgiving 
song, “Once More We Hail Thee,” 
Jean Knight gave a Thanksgiving 
talk on the many things we have 
to be thankful for. The last num- 
ber on the program was the F.H,A. 
Song, rendered by the group. 

Those who went to Dothan were 
Jean Knight, Glenice Wilson, Edna 
Merle Moore, Elsie Sparks, Blanch 
Brock, Hilda Sawyer, Miriam 
Wilkes, Gwendolyn Tatom, Helen 
Warren, Hattie Wilkes, Miss Mar- 
garet Burch and Mrs, B. A. John- 
son, F, H. A, adviser, 

Glenice Wilson, 


Miss Mary Marsh is spending 
the Thanksgiving holidays with 
Mr. and Mrs, B, F. Williams in 
Luverne, 

Alva Devane of Montgomery was 
the guest of friends and relatives 
in Elba Sunday. 

Mr. and Mrs, Dave Vaughan, 
Mrs. Lula Mae Harper, Messrs. 
Oscar and Luther Vaughan at- 
tended the funeral of their uncle, 
Mr, James H, Vaughan, at Brant- 
ley last Sunday, Mr. Vaughan 
passed away at his home in the 
Cameron's Chapel community Sat- 
urday, Quite a number of Coffee 
residents will remember Mr, 
Vaughan and regret to learn of 
his death, 


Mr. and Mrs, R. C. Bryan left 
this morning. for Auburn, where 
they will attend the annual Meth- 
odist Conference, Mr. Bryan is a 
Gelegate from the Troy District, 


Mrs. W. H. Coston left today 
for Gadsden, where she will visit 
in the home of Dr. and Mrs. Mer- 
cer Rowe for a few days, 


SES 
NOTICE OF APPLICATION FOR 
PARDON 

Notice is hereby given that the 
undersigned, who was sentenced to 
& term of from four to five years 
in the penitentiary in the Circuit 
Court of Coffee County, Spring 
Term, 1938, at Elba, on a charge 
of burglary, will make application 
to the Pardon Board and Govern- 
or for a pardon and parole. 

STINSON ANDERSON, 
n17-24.pd. 


NOTICE OF APPLICATION FOR 
PARDON 

Notice is hereby given that the 
undersigned, who was sentenced to 
a term of two to three years on 
a charge of manufacturing liquor 
in the Circuit Court of Coffee 
County on April 20, 1938, will 
make application to the Board of 
Pardons and Governor for a parole 
or pardon, 
n24.d1, ARTHUR NELSON, 


NEW BROCKTON | VEHICLE MOVES BY 


some time in Jonesboro, Ark., 


AIR, LAND OR SEA 


Inventor Says Machine Will 
Travel All Ways. 


LONDON,—Capt, Victor Dibov- 
sky, pioneer Russian flier of prewar 
days, has invented a machine which 
he says will travel at 24 knots in 
water, 60 miles an hour on the road 
and fly 120 miles an hour, Maj, C, 
Cc, Turner, Daily Telegraph and 
Morning Post air correspondent, re 
ports, 

It is described as a three-wheeled 
vehicle on land, a motorboat at sea 
and a helicopter, or direct-lift fly: 
ing machine, 

If the promises of Dibovsky'’s 
three-way vehicle are fulfilled, Tur 
ner reports, it will give the world a 
machine only 12% feet long, which 
could take off from the deck of a 
submarine, or any other kind of war 
ship, without need of a flying deck, 
and which could alight on any of 
these craft or, if necessary, along 
side, It could travel along a road 
and take off without a forward run, 

The wheels are driven directly by 
the motor, which fs a rotary set in 
the flat position in the body of the 
machine, When it is desired to fly 
the wheels are unclutched, and the 
lifting vanes on top of the machine 
are put into action, ‘This lifting 
apparatus consists of two horizon: 
tally rotating two-bladed vanes ro: 
tating in opposite directions on a 
vertical shaft, 

The machine is designed to trave) 
forward or backward. Horizontal 
motion is provided by the propeller, 
which consists of two two-bladed air 
screws rotating in opposite direc: 
tions on a horizontal shaft, 

The all-on weight of the machine, 
with 50 pounds of fuel and 15¢ 
pounds for the pilot, would be about 
550 pounds, It is said that, in ad: 
dition it would carry another 550 
pounds. 

Dibovsky is the inventor of a 
synchronizing gear for firing a ma: 
chine gun through a rotating pro: 
peller, 


Company Hopes to Raise 


Vessel Sunk 138 Years 


LONDON.—Lloya’s of London hag 
granted a license for salvage opera: 
tions on the site of the wreck of 
the H. M. S, Lutine at the entrance 
to the Zuider Zee in the North sea 
to a company of The Hague. 

For approximately 128 years the 
Lutine has lain on the shifting-sands 
in the Zuider Zee, Salvage attempts 
began almost immediately after the 
vessel was reported lost and during 
the following two years, gold and 
silver bullion valued at $275,000 was 
recovered by fishermen and boat: 
men, 

Previous salvage efforts under li- 
cense by Lloyd’s have not been en: 
couraged since the total proceeds ta 
date amounted to only about $500,- 
000. The Lutine bell, used to call 
the ship's watches, was brought to 
the surface in 1859 and now hangs 
in the historic University room at 
Lloyd's. 

The new dredger obtained for the 
undertaking has a dredging depth of 
100 feet. 


Mrs. J. H. Armor went to Don- 
alsonville, Ga., Wednesday, where 
she will be the guest for several 
days of her sister, Mrs, L. B, Hay, 


Mrs, Almon Strain is spending 


with her son, Haldane Strain. 

Mrs. Charles 8, Floyd and baby 
of Atlanta, Ga., are spending a 
few days with her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs, C, B. Rowell, 

Friends of Mr. J. V. Wright will 
be glad to learn that he is im- 
proving after a recent operation 
for appendicitis at a Troy hospital. 

Mrs. Bessie Hutchison and Miss 
Sue Hutchison were visitors to 
Troy Monday. 


Mr, Walter Lee of Evergreen 
was a business visitor to Elba dur- 
ing the week-end, 


Mrs. Ralph Drew and son of 
Brewton and Miss Nettie Will Don- 
ovan of Evergreen were week-end 
guests of Mrs. Charlie Ellis, 


Mrs. Haldane Strain of Jones- 
boro, Ark,, was the guest of Mr. 
and Mrs, Almon Strain the first 
of the week, 


Mrs, Harriet Johnson is spend- 
ing some time in Nashville, Tenn,, 
with her daughter, 


Mrs. Milton O'Neal and little 
son, Milton, Jr., of Andalusia were 
visitors to Elba and Troy on last 
Thursday. 


Mr, J. W. Kendrick has return- 
ed from a several days’ visit to 
Fayette. 

Mr, and Mrs, Walter Oates of 
Headland were guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. C. E. Dorsey Sunday. 

pete 

Mrs. H. Jeter and Mrs. Romine 
Hlarwell were visitors to Montgom- 
ery Thursday. 


Mrs, J. A, McCollough of Do- 
than is spending some time in the 
home of her brother, Mr, E. E. 
Vaughn, and family in Elba. 

Rev. J. A. Timmerman has re- 
turned from Gadsden, where he 
attended the Alabama Baptist 
State Convention. 


Miss Nora Bullock was a visitor 
to Opp and Florala during the 
past week. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. B, Martin of 
Ozark, Mr. and Mrs, J. W. Holman 
and son, Jack, of Luverne were 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. R. L. Mar- 
tin and family Sunday. 


Mr, and Mrs. Fred Symonds and 
Lamar McGee of Marianna, Fla,, 
were guests of Mr. and Mrs, C. E. 
Dorsey the last of the week. 


Thursday, November 24, 1938 


LOST CONTINENT IS 
FOUND IN MEXICO 


Area Was Buried Hundred 
Million Years Ago. 


NEW YORK.—Discovery of ‘a 
lost continent’? in northern Mexico 
{s reported to the Geological Soci- 
ety of America. ‘The area, it ts 
explained, was buried 100,000,000 
years ago beneath the sediments of 
an ancient sea, Indications have 
also been found of a lost ocean 
which separated North and South 
America during the same age. 

Evidence of the missing land and 
sea has been uncovered by Dr. 
Lewis B, Kellum, associate profes- 
sor of geology at the University of 
Michigan and Dr, Ralph Imlay of 
the museum of paleontology at the 
University of Michigan, Their 
studies will be completed this sum- 
mer in the state of Sonora in north- 
western Mexico by Doctor Imlay, 
who has just been awarded a grant 
by the society, 

As remapped by geologists, the 
continent has the shape of a bear's 
paw which points east and projects 
250 miles from the southern border 
of Texas into an ocean which lay 
in what is now the central part of 
Mexico, 


Get First Clues. 

Layers of different types of rock, 
set like leaves of a closed book, 
each with fossilized marine life, 
found during previous expeditions, 
gave geologists the first clues lead- 
ing to the discovery. A shoreline 
exposed by erosion in the southern 
section of the state of Coahuila add- 
ed valuable information. To geolo- 
gists, the rock layers are part of a 
code, each layer representing an 
age through which the earth passed. 
The rocks within the area, now 
crumpled and folded, were traced 
back to the Permian age. 

Locating the shoreline of the lost 
contjnent in northwestern Mexico 
by studying the rock layers on the 
sides of the gulleys, canyons, and 
gulches cut by erosion is the prin- 
cipal object of Doctor Imlay's 10- 
week expedition. He will concen- 
trate his research over an area of 
8,000 square miles in Sonora be- 
tween Caborca and Altar on the 
west and the eastern boundary of 
Sonora on the east where it is be- 
lieved the shoreline of the lost con- 
tinent will be found. 

In mapping the outlines of the 
continent, geologists have placed 
the shoreline boundary as approx- 
imately extending east along north- 
ern Sonora and slightly north to a 
point 75 miles southeast of E11 Paso, 
Texas, within the United States. 

From this point it is definitely 
known that the line turns sharply 
southward across the Rio Grande 
and through the eastern part of the 
state of Chihuahua before extending 
southeast through the state of Du- 
rango where bandits held up and 
robbed the first expedition to the 
area in 1933, At that time a geolo- 
gist was slightly wounded and cost- 
ly scientific equipment stolen. 

Trace Shoreline, 


The continental shoreline executes 
an about-face in the state of Coa- 
huila at the point of the bear's toe 
and continues northward into north- 
western Coahuila. In turning again 
to the southeast, the shoreline forms 
a leaning inverted “V,”’ the right 
arm of the ‘‘V’’ stopping near the 
border of the state of Nuevo Leon. 

“Although these studies have no 
direct economic application,” says 
Doctor Imlay, “they are of interest 
to both petroleum and mining geol- 
ogists, because of their regional 
scope and bearing on the nature and 
reflection in overlying strata of a 
continental margin, and their pos- 
sible contribution to knowledge of 
the factors which control ore de- 
position. 

“In geologic exploration for 
petroleum, the present trend is 
toward search for buried shore- 
lines. In southern Coahuila erosion 
has exposed an old shoreline. This 
can be examined on the surface 
over a broad area and its relation 
to the structure of the enclosing 
rocks can be seen, Its projection 
to the northeast beneath overlying 
strata, may well lead to dis- 
closure of a reservoir in areas 
where source beds of petroleura in- 
terfinger with, or overlie, the shore 
face. 

“Tn ore prospecting, knowledge of 
horizons in which ore deposition 
commonly occurs may be of prime 
importance, If mineralization has 
been found to be limited to one or 
two horizons in the stratagraphic 
column, accurate mapping of the 
area will narrow the belt to be in- 
tensely prospected.”’ 


Profit ta Corneobs 
PIERCETON, IND.—Boys in this 
vicinity are reaping a profit from 
the sale of corncobs for fuel. 


Grade School Closes 


After 132 Years’ Use 


CINCINNATI, OHIO.—One of 
the oldest rural grade schools in 
the nation wrote ‘‘finis”’ to its ed- 
ucational history here when the 
Science Hall school was closed 


after operating for’ 132 years, 

The final graduation class con- 
sisted of two boys, James Cor- 
bett and John Sterwerf, 


The one-room school building 
will be maintained as a historical 
object and its yard turned into a 
playground. 


Mr, Almon Strain was a visitor 
to Brewton Saturday and Sunday. 
He was accompanied home by his 
mother, Mrs. A. G, Strain, who 
will be a guest in his home for 
several days. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Murphree 
had as their guests last Sunday 
Mr. L. A. Boyd, Mr, and Mrs, R. 
S. Boyd, Mr, and Mrs, L. A. Boyd, 
Jr., and children, of Enterprise, 
Mr, and Mrs. Emory Stone and 
daughter, Sylvia, of Richburg, and 
Mrs, E, B, Stone of Whigham, Ga, 


HANON HOM® DEMONSTRA- 
TION OLUB MENTS 

Hanon Club met on Tuesday af- 
ternoon, November &th, in Blbeth- 
el Church, with Mrs, John Lee 
Hnglish, president, presiding, Roll 
was called by Mrs, Warner Cot- 
ter, secretary-treasurer, 

The following officers for this 
club year have been elected: 

President—Mrs, John Lee Bng- 
lish, 

Vice - President — Mrs, Stricklin 
Snellgrove, 

Secretary-Treasurer—Mrs, War- 
ner Cotter, 

Demonstration Leader— Mrs, 
Rempson Clark, 

Assistant Demonstration Lead- 
er—Mrs. Etta Mixson, 

Citizenship Chairman—Mrs, 
Louis Simmons. 

Scholarship Chairman — Mra, 
Wade Mixson, 

Garden Leader— Mrs, Bonnie 
Whitehead, 

Poultry Leader— Mrs, Alvin 
Parrish, 

Parliamentarian—Miss M, Math- 
ews, 

Mrs, English was elected after 
the resignation of Mrs, S, Snell- 
grove as the past president and 
the club feels sure that it will 
continue to thrive under her able 
leadership, 

The lesson was ably given by 
Miss Mamie B, Mathews, the sub- 
ject being on “Textiles.” 

The meeting adjourned until De- 
cember when the meeting’ ‘will’ be 
held with Mrs, Alvis Parris, Mem- 
ber's are urged to attend and bring 
some one with them, 

Mrs. Roscoe Snellgrove, 
Reporter, 


Mr. and Mrs, John Kendrick 
were visitors to Columbus, Ga,, to 
attend the Auburn-Georgia foot- 
ball game Saturday. 


FORECLOSURE NOTIOBR 

Default having been made in the 
payment of that certain mortgage 
executed by I, D. Lee, Jr, and 
wife, Mattie Lee, to Walker Mills, 
which said mortgage is recorded 
in the office of the Judge of Pro- 
bate at Elba, Alabama, in Book 
of Mortgages 5A, at pages 22 and 
23, the undersigned will sell the 
property described therein to the 
highest and best bidder for cash 
in front of the courthouse door at 
BHlba, Alabama, during the legal 
hours of sale, on the 19th day of 
December, 1988, and the said land 
is described as follows: 

NE \ of SW \ and NW ¥% of 
SE 4 and W % of NE \ and 
SE 4% of NW ¥, all in Section 22, 
Township 5, Range 20, containing 
210 acres, more or less, said prop- 
orty being situated in Coffee Coun- 
ty, Alabama. 

The proceeds of the said sale 
will be applied first to the mort- 
rage debt, the attorney's fees, and 
the expenses of foreclosure, and 
the balance, if any be paid to the 
Mortgagor. 

This the 16th day of November, 
1938, 

WALKER MILLS. 
Walters & Walters, Attorneys 
for Mortgagee, n24,d1-8, 


NOTICE OF PARDON 


Notice is hereby given that I, 
the undersigned, will apply for a 
pardon at the next possible meet- 
ing of the Pardon Board for the 
offense of Petit Larceny and sent- 
enced at the Fall term of Court, 
1937, wherein I was fined $25.00 
and cost, 
n24,d1, LOIS JACKSON. 


— 
NOTICE OF FINAL SETILLE- 
MENT 


W. T. Whitman, Guardian of 
Claude J, Marler, a person of un- 
sound mind, and as Guardian for 
Charles Lee Marler and Claude 
Marler, Jr., minors of Claude J. 
Marler, Incpt., has filed his ac- 
counts and youchers for final set- 
tlement of said Guardianship in 
the Probate Court of Coffee Coun- 
ty, Alabama, and the same hag 
been set for hearing on the 19th 
day of December, 1938, at Elba, 
Alabama, and all persons interest- 
ed may appear on said date and 
contest the same if they see fit 
and proper to do so, 

J. A, CARNLEY, 
n17-24.d1, Judge of Probate. 


NOTICE OF APPLICATION FOR 
PARDON OR PAROLE 
Notice is hereby given that the 
undersigned, John H. Bragg, who 
was convicted on the 1st day of 
June, 19386, in the Circuit Court 
of Coffee County, Alabama, Elba 
Division, for manslaughter in the 
first degree and punishment fixed 
at ten years in the penitentiary, 
will make application to the Goy- 
ernor and Board of Pardons for 
pardon or parole, 
n17-24, JOHN H. BRAGG, 


NOTICE OF SALE 


Fannie Sutley, Complainant, ys. 
William B. Sutley, Administra- 
tor of the Estate of D. E. Sut- 
ley, Deceased, et als., Respond- 
ents, 

In the Circuit Court of Coffee 

County, Alabama, at Elba, 

In obedience to a decree of our 
Circuit Court in the above named 
cause, I, J. W. Brock, Register, 
will sell for cash to the highest 
bidder at the door of the county 
courthouse in Elba, Alabama, in 
legal hours of sale, on the 5th day 
of December, 1938, the following 
described real estate, to-wit: 

20 acres, more or less, known as 
the Windham Mill property, as 
follows: Beginning on west mar- 
gina of Troy-Elba Highway at the 
bridge over Big Creek, running 
thence northward on said road 
margin 525 yards to corner of 
Mrs. Jessie Ham's land, thence 
west along her line to Big Creek, 
and thence southeasterly, follow- 
ing the creek to the point of be- 
ginning, in Section 16, Township 
6, Range 20; also NE % of SW \% 
of Section 21, Township 6, Range 
20, all in Coffee County, Alabama, 

J, W. BAOCK, 
ni7-24,d1, Register, 
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Cotton Plan 
Is Criticized 


Domestic Allotment Plan 
» Will Not Benefit Farm- 
ers, Say Leaders 


Throughout Alabama and the 
Southland the cotton farmer is 
turning over in his mind several 

_ proposed plans designed to im- 
prove economic and social condi- 
tions which are now presenting a| 
variety of acute problems. One 
of the proposals has been termed 
the ‘domestic allotment’? plan. 
Considerable agitation for adop-| 
tion of the plan has been express- | 
ed in some quarters, 


Many outstanding farmers, Gon- 
gressmen and Senators, depart- 
ment of agriculture officials and 
others haye warned that the plan 
would only bring additional de- 
pressing conditions instead of al- 
leviating those which already pla- 
gue the cotton farmer, 


Herewith are presented quota- 


tions from several of these lead- 
ers concerning the domestic al- 
,lotment plan and the farm situa- 
tion in general: 

SENATOR JOHN BANKHBAD:) 
“In December another vote will) 
be taken on the application of | 
acreage control for the next crop | 
year. The result of that vote has | 
tremendous importance to all 
Southern people, If the vote is 
against continued cotton market- | 
ing control ... very low prices for | 
cotton will abide with us... 

“Tf our people abandon the con- | 
trol program now on the statute | 
books and resort to a domestic al- 
lotment plan, and that plan fails 
to work . . . the results to the} 
people of the South would be ab- 
solutely disastrous,” | 

Bankhead said the proposed do-| 
mestic allotment plan was sponsor- 
ed by “organized groups who are | 
interested in the quantity of cot- 
ton to be handled rather than the 
price paid for it,’”’ and he declared: 

“There are people in this coun- 
try, some of them living in the 
South, who want to put the cot- 
ton producers on a living standard 
that will enable them to starve out 
of cotton production the Chinese 
coolies, the Russian slaves, the 
Mexican peons. 

“For God’s sake, if our people 
have to go through that horrible 
experience any worse than they 
have gone through with it, merely 
to maintain volume of business for 
exporters; if they have to go 
down, down, down with their 
prices to drive that type of for- 

(Continued on page 2) | 
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HEN OR THE EGG? 


Noted Alabama Writer Commends Weekly 
Newspaper Farm Supplement 
By JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES 
Birmingham Age-Herald 


To this day nobody knows which came first, the hen or the egg, 
That one developed from the other is certain, but upon the mat- 
ter of priority our encyclopedias are silent and our histories dumb. 
Neither does anybody know which should come first in Alabama | 
now, the industrial hen or the agricultural] egg. The industrialists 
say that industry is needed to 
absorb the excess products and ES 
populations of the farm, to pro- | Re 
cess in Alabama more of Ala- | 
bama’s raw materials, to keep © 
more profits at home, to save 


. . I 
transportation costs in consum- 


er prices, The agriculturalists 
say that industry can never be | 
established on a satisfactory 
basis of either wages or profits 
until the great farm population 
Which is at once the source of 
industrial labor supply and the 
outlet for industrial products is 
given a better and more stable 
income. The two points of view 
are reconciled to a certain ex- 
tent in the program called “bal- 
ancing agriculture and indus- 
try” but there are circumstances 
in which a choice between the § 
two for relative importance in 7 : j 7 


{ 


5 


¢ 
t 


the economy of Alabama and buildings, 60 per cent needed ex- 
the South is required. An example is the tariff. The coming of | tensive “repairs or complete "er 
industry has given many Southerners an opposite point of view jinstallation of roofs walls, floors 
from the traditional one, It has given them an interest in the foundations, chimheya sa bien 


tariff protection upon Which American industry is supposed to have 


developed and without which it is supposed to be unable to op- | conspicuous by the absence. Only 


erate. Other Southerners, for whom this is still a land of agri- |2 


culture, continue to look upon high tariffs as limitations upon the | closets, averaging .45 per house 


export trade in tobacco and cotton which is the largest item in |'T 


Southern economy and as creators of the Southern handicap of | arate dining rooms; one out of 


selling in open markets and buying in protected ones. 


the agricultural egg, it seems to this writer that there is an obvious | ch 
choice as regards the relative public attention and aid required, |} 
We Southerners point with pride and anticipation of great things | f¢ 
to the nearly half a billion dollars in new industrial investment 
which came to the South during the 18-month period ending with | hx 
the depression of 1937. In all history there has been no other | e« 
period of such increase in Southern industrial establishment. But | 
this nearly half a billion dollars is less than the loss in Southern e 
income indicated this year as a result of the low price of cotton 
and the decreased production. To lose more in agricultural income 
than you gain in industrial principal is hardly good business. That | ay 
such a thing could be is eloquent of the continuing importance | 10 
of agriculture here and the continuing attention it deserves, On 
agriculture’s side in this respect, too, is the fact that industry, from 
the very nature of things, is more compact and better able to | 2, 
help itself. It can control its production better, bargain better 
for its price, call science more quickly and completely to its side, | er 


56 


and command the more easily funds for advertising its product | 2.86 per cent. In the first 


and enlarging or protecting its establishment. Stil] further indi- | 


Farm Fam 


|home is a one-story house with work 
4.1 vooms, there are Spacious 
| dwellings in all parts of the state, 


ers of a past generation, One- 


in homes they own, 


lacking in modern conveniences, | value of lint. From it 


Director Davis Analyzes 
Alabama Farm Situation 


° Extension Head Urges Farm- 
J ers Seek Self-Sufficiency; 
Land Use Important 


By P. O. DAVIS 


Gets Smaller), 5,9,00s 


fae ae Service 


Recent Survey Shows Av- | We are confronted in Alabama 
erage Size of Family Is With the painful fact that the in- 
Five Persons come from cotton is not sufficient 

eS to give producers a decent stand- 

Apparently the traditional large | ard of living. .This has been true 


family has passed from rural Ala-| for a century, with a few excep- 


sama, A recent housing survey, | tional periods; and it will continue 


covering 24,776 homes, shows that | to be true, 


he farm family averages 5.1 per- | 


If we do not have a control pro- 
Ons, 


gram by law plus a vote of the 
Although the average farm growers, the economie law will 
This economie law may ap- 
pear hard and cruel but it exists 
and we, if we are wise, will deal 


neluding many of the ante-bel- | with it intelligently 


um homes—a tribute to the build- 


| <A few fundamental facts sustain 
P P x | the above | ui si 3 + are 
hird of the farm population live}, a pat y cuare 

producing in Alabama in 1988 a 
“aR, es little more than a miltion bales 

‘lity per cent of the houses in- af cotton i : i j 
luded in the survey were struc- | i ee Aes eee orth Rs 

: N ere struc- | cluding parity payments, a little 

“e , 8 f . | 
urally sound, 95 per cent were ) over $60,000,000. This is the gross 
ne must be 

per cent were unpainted frame deducted fertilizer, ginning, and 
other expenses, 

There are in Alabama 273,000 
farms. When we divide 278,000 
into $60,000,000, we get a little 
Closets and storage space were over $200 per farm. And cotton 
represents about 80 per cent of 
5 per cent of the houses reported | the cash income of Alabama farm- 
}er's this year, 
wo homes out of eight had sep-| But this low figure—and it is 
| painfully loy—is a substantial im- 


n eight had a living room used as | prove f i 
ae 1 I } f as “ment over 1982 whie yas 
Without attempting to choose between the industrial hen and /such. Where there were eis oe 


small | the last year before our AAA pro- 
lildren, one home in six had suit- grams. I mention this to assure 
le play space and one in every | the reader that these programs 
yur had a place for keeping toys. | have succeeded in raising farm in- 
Comparison of Alabama rural come to a higher level; and a high- 
mes with the averages for the | ey income is the primary objective 
suntry as a whole follow: lof. the Agricultural Adjustment 
Houses 25 to 49 years old—ay- Administration, the Extension Ser- 
‘age, 28.7 per cent; Alabama, vice, and all other agencies coop- 


3.31 per cent. }erating in the administration of 
Houses 50 years old and over— | these programs. 
erage, 15,6 per cent; Alabama, Since it is not possible for cot- 


).44 per cent, |ton alone to provide an adequate 


Water piped into dwelling—ay- income, the question arises; What 


erage, 15.9 per cent; Alabama, | shall we do? 


7 . ‘f T Cs . . 

17 per cent, The answer divides itself into 
Kitchen sink with drain—ay- | five parts from a production stand- 
age, 28.6 per cent; Alabama, | point, 

place, each and 
Water piped into bath—average, | every farmer in this state should 


cating a special case for agriculture is the natio ariff icy | ar cent; abamz i 
ag he national tariff policy | 8.4 per cent; Alabama, 1.21 per/ make his farm as nearly self-sus- 


in favor of industry. Debate it and denounce it as we nay, and | ce 
develop reciprocal trade agreements as our great Secretary of 
State may, there is little likelihood of an early change radical 
enough to relieve the Alabama farmer and other farmers of a |ba 
limitation upon his sales and burden upon his purchases resulting | 
from the tariff. It follows, therefore, (Continued on page &) 


nt. | taining as-is feasible. It must 
Refrigeration (ice or mechani-| contribute the maximum amount 


cal)—average, 22.2 per cent; Ala-|to the living needs of his family 


ma, 10.3 per cent, ;and to his operations. 
Electricity—average, 13.4 per} I know that this is old doctrine; 


(Continued on page 8) (Continued on page 7) 


THIS MONTH IN RURAL ALABAMA 


| Fn eo ee es ene ne Te ak) ie hoes | | Low Priced Paint 
Successful Lee County Farmer Forges Ahead Ar Mou tiepcnye 


J.D. Webster Proves Success 
Can Be Made on 
Small Farm 


“They gave me the horse laugh 
when I bought this place 16 years 
ago,’ chuckled Mr. J. D. Webster. 


“All my friends shook their heads | 
and said that Ud never be able to | 


make enough from the run-down 
farm to ever stave off mortgage 
foreclosure.’ Mr. Webster chuckl- 
ed ugrain. 

If ever a man had the right to 
laugh up his sleeve it’s J. D. Web- 
ster, suecessful small farmer who 
lives near Loachapoka on the Au- 
burn-Loachapoka highway. lor 
today his is one of the best farm 
enterpti es in Lee County. 

Instead of failing to meet pay- 
ments on the nole he made at a 
bank 16 years ago, today Mr. Web- 
‘ter has his farm debt free, He 
has no pood home, a productive 
farm. And as long as he and his 
wife have the “elbow grease” and 
pluek with which seemingly moun- 
tainous obstacles of the past have 
been overcome, the Webster farm 


will continue to be one of the best 


in Bast Alabama. 
There ave 120 acres in the Web- 


ster farm. On the average 22 
acres are in cotton, about 80 acres 


are planted to corn, truck and 


vegetable crops occupy 15 acres, | 


5 nerves are in kudzu, while sey-| 


eval acres are piven to other le- 
umes, 22 acres are given over to 
pasture, and woodlands occupy 
about 26 acres, 

If Mr. Webster is sold on any 
one thing it’s soil conservation and 
coil building. “If I hadn’t been 
convinced that these two practices 
are good I'd never have the farm 
1 now have,” he explained. 

When he took over the small 
farm 16 years ago the entire place 
was badly eroded, the land was ex- 
tvemely poor; in fact, one look at 
the farm was enough to convince 
most any person that it couldn’t 
possibly be made profitable. To 
prove that this was a mistaken no- 
tion Mr. Webster set about to im- 
prove the soil, to halt erosion. 
First he began a terracing system. 
Result is that today the entire 
farm has been terraced. ‘To sup- 
plement this plan Mr. Webster 
started vestoring fertility to the 
soil—he planted legumes. Two 
years he put the entire place un- 
der cover. At present he has 40 
acres in legumes. During the sum- 
mer he has legumes interplanted 
with corn. Now the land is pro- 
ductive, there ave no gullies wash- 
ed through the fields. “Legumes 
have been the salvation of the 
place,” stated Mr. Webster. 

That this program has paid this 


fine Lee County farmer big divi- | 


dends is easily seen. Over a period 
of nine years, until this past har- 
vest season, he averaged a bale of 


cotton per acre on most of his cot- 


ton land. Farmers around him 


were getting: much smaller yields. | 
The first year he planted cotton | 
j}eat, beef and pork produced at 


1G years ago—he made three 
bales on a little over 20 acres, In 


addition, his yields of corn have} 


doubled, 

The real success of the Webster 
farm enterprise lies not only in 
soil conservation and erosion con- 


Pictured here are some typical 
scenes on the Webster farm. Mr. 
and Mrs. Webster, both smart and 


hard-working, are shown, 


Hard work, thrift and intelli- 
gent farming have helped the fam- 


ily to success, 


trol, however; diversification has 
played a large part in the success 
which this family has: realized, 

Believing that the farm wife 
‘an contribute much to successful 
operation of a farm, Myrtice Mary 
Webster went to work a number 
of years ago to see what she could 
do to help inevease the farm in- 
come. She planted a vegetable | 
garden. During recent years she 
has been managing a 15-acre truck 
project. 


It’s worth a long ride to see the 
fine vegetables grown by Mrs, 
Webster. As her husband put it, | 
“She raises everything  that’ll 
grow.”’ From this year-’round | 
garden Mrs. Webster gathers yege- | 
tables twice each week to sell on 
the Auburn Curb Market, From 
the profit on the garden she pays 
the light bill, grocery bill, and} 
general household expenses. And 
there are plenty of vegetables left 
over to serve the family every day. 

Most of the home food needs 
ure supplied on the farm. In ad- 
dition to vegetables, the Websters 


home. Besides they never have to 
buy nuts and fruits, 

In nuts lies another story of 
success, A pecan orchard with 
approximately 850 trees produces} 
8,000 to 4,000 pounds of nuts an- 


nually. These are marketed along 
with peaches which are picked 
from a fine two-acre orchard. 
Money made from these two 
sources is a big supplement to the 
other cash crops. 

But that’s not all. The Web- 
sters raise two crops of chickens 
each year. They have between 
250 and 3800 fine broilers which 


| n 
}are marketed regularly. Two years 


ago 100 turkeys increased the cash 
income from fowls, but this num- 


: 
| ber has been reduced considerably 


this season. However, there’s still 
plenty of turkey meat for the 
Webster home table and a little 
left to market. 

We said that this fine family 
produced its own beef and pork 
needs. They do—and then some. 
An ample supply of beef and pork 
is marketed each year. Switching 
from dairy to beef cattle, Mr. 
Webster now has a fine heard of 


36 cattle. The heard ds headed by | 


a pure bred Hereford bull. Be- 
sides Herefords a number of Jer- 
seys are on hand to supply milk 
and butter needs, At present Mrs. 
Webster is selling 25 pounds of 
butter per week. It’s a known 
fact that some of the best beef 
obtainable in Lee County is that 
produced on the Webster farm. 

Mr. Webster has two fine reg- 


led by J. D. Webster, 51, and 


| technic Institute, Auburn, in May, 


| 


istered brood sows from which he 
is getting four litters of pigs each 
year. First pork is made available 
for the home table,, But after the 
Websters ate all the pork they 
wanted last year they still had 50 
fine cured hams to market. Both 
dry meat and pork nets the Web- 
sters a good profit. 

“Mule labor is the cheapest a 
farmer can have,’’? said Mr. Web- 
ster. He uses three good mules. 
And these animals are seldom ever 
idle—there’s always plenty for 
them to do on the Webster place. 

When asked if he produced most 
of his feed for workstock and 
cows, Mr. Webster said: “I don’t 
buy anybody’s feed.” In addition 
to the corn he sells, there’s enough 
on hand always for feed. Also, 
he raises soybeans, peas and kud- 
zu for hay. 

The Websters are a happy fami- | 
ly. Theirs is the happiness which 
is brought by the knowledge of a 
job well done, It’s an inspiration 
to visit with this family head- 


Myrtice Mary Webster, 47. They 
have four children living, two sons | 
have died. Wade D. is the oldest 
child. This fine 25-year-old youth 
graduated from Alabama Poly- 


1986. After securing his degree 


Mrs. Webster’s Fine Vege- 
table Garden Boosts 
Yearly Farm Income 


in agriculture, he became assistant 
county agent in Russell County, 
where he's doing an outstanding 
job, Thad, 21, is in his second 
year at Auburn. He is studying 
vocational agriculture, Prince and 
aul are still in grammar school. 


| Prince, 12, is making a fine mark 
lin the fifth grade, while Paul, 8, 


is an outstanding second grade 


pupil. 
The Webster home is an ideal 


‘farm home. When the family 


bought the place 16 years ago, the 
house was run down and in need 


‘of repair, Now the six-room house 


is one of the nicest to be found 


anywhere. And the house is steep-, 


ed in history. The two long rooms 
across the front of the house were 
built over 100 years ago. They 


lwive the house a historic, pre-Civil 


War appearance, Four rooms 


have been added, all in keeping 


with the old part of the house. 
Running water, electric lights, 
modern kitehen and bath room 
facilities are all available. The 
yard is beautifully landscaped, 
adding considerable beauty to the 


| quaint white house. 


“Tf the Maker sent me here to 
do anything, I believe it was to 
build up some of this worn out 
land and to save the rest from 
erosion,” stated Mr. Webster. Yes, 
these two farm practices are al- 
most a religion with him. And 
evidently, Mrs. Webster feels the 
same sort of inspiration with re- 
spect to her place in the farm 
world. Attest—the fine vege- 
table garden-—well kept home. 


COTTON PROPOSAL 
DRAWS CRITICISM 
(Continued from page’1) 

eigner out of the cotton fields, 
what is going to happen to our 
poor cotton farmers who all these 
years have borne the burden of 
protective tariffs, who have paid 
the tariff tax upon nearly every- 
thing they consume, who have had 
nothing that they sell protected; 
whose income is the lowest, small- 
est per capita income of any ma- 
jor group of people in America? 

“Rather than drive our cotton 
farmers down to that low degree 
of financial standing, to that level 
of living in order to reduce the 
price of cotton so as to drive for- 
eign countries that are producing 
it out of production, I would say, 
let us lose sight of the foreign 
markets.” y 

Allotment Proposal 

Describing the domestic allot- 
ment proposal, Bankhead said: 

“That plan provides for the pay- 
ment of parity price on cotton for 


|that portion of the crop domesti- 


cally consumed, and throws the 
door wide open for the planting of 
as large an acreage on each farm 
as the farm owner cares to plant. 
In short, it releases any control of 
production and returns to the old 


}method of uncontrolled and un- 


limited and unnecessary produc- 
tion of cotton. The domestic allot- 
ment plan is based upon an allot- 
ment to each farm, specifying the 
quantity of cotton on that farm 
(Continued on page 8) 


Low-priced paint is not cheap 
paint—it’s so expensive to use that 
you can’t afford it. This, briefly, 
is the opinion of TH. W. Dearing, 
extension agricultural engineer, 

Tests have shown that water- 
mixed casein glue paint is satis- 
factory as a paint for walls and 
ceilings, he sa It can be bought 
for as low as $2 a gallon and will 
cover from 250 to 500 square 
feet, depending on the surface. 


“Casein glue paints are prob 
ably the only water mixed paints 
which will not rub off,’ Mr. Dear 
ing says. “After the walls have 
been painted and allowed to ‘set’ 
for a month, they may be washed 
lightly with a mild soap. Experi- 
ence indicates that this paint may 


*be applied to practically any in- 


terior wall finish such as wood, 
stucco, plasters, or brick,” 

If a “spot” coat of the paint is 
applied to soiled or badly worn 
areas, one coat may be sufficient 
if the surface is light in color, If 
the walls are extremely dirty, as 
for instance where a wood or coal 
burning stove has been used, the 
walls should be cleaned with a 


stiff brush. An old broom with the | 


bristles cut off near the stitching, 
will serve this purpose. 


Women Interested 


In Fall Wardrobe 


By CATHERINE HAYNES 
Clothing Specialist 


Whether we are buying new } 


clothes, making over or simply 
using our last year’s clothes, every 


woman is interested in the fall} 


fashions. Our aim is always to 
attain a smart new look in every 
made-over garment, 

Every woman likes to look her 
best and this is possible if she 
selects her clothes wisely. Use a 
long time color plan so that your 
accessories will always be in har- 
mony. Select styles that are be- 
coming to you. Length of dress 
or coat from the floor should be 
about 13 inches to 15 inches, or 
a length that is becoming to you. 

Stout figures should select: 

Coats with semi-princess lines, 
with or without belt. Furless col- 
lay and cuffs, or flat fur on col- 


lav and plain sleeves. Suits, semi- | 


fitted coats, length of coat three- 
fourths to seven-eights, or coat 
with long tunic. Color: deep, dark 
and rich, 

Slender figures should choose: 

Short swagger coat, long swag- 
ger coat, princess style with swing 
hem, or double-breasted coat, Col- 
lar may be long fur, full short fur, 


or large cloth collar, Suits with | 


short jacket or tunie suit. 
Fall fashions for 1988 call for: 
Skirts—15 inches from floor for 
persons of five feet, seyen inches 
or over (consider height, weight, 
shape of legs and figure). Waist 
lines—small, smooth and _ tight. 
Hips—slim, Necklines — rather 
high because of the trend to do 
the hair high upon the head. 
Fabrics may be smooth or nub- 
by. Trend seems to be toward the 
(Continued on page 4) 


among them. 
Illustrating our major defici- 


{encies, let me say at the outset | 


}that Alabama is a state where we 
|who are farmers have never given 
}much thought to wise and = ad- 
equate use of our soil, despite the 
|fact that our cropland per person 
is roughly one-third that of the 
farmers of the Midwest, where the 
soil is much richer and where ero- 
‘ion is much less severe due to 
| freezing during the winter, 
We, as farmers, don’t make full 
juse of ourselves. We are still 
jsatisfied to engage in a type of 
| farming which provides produe- 
| tive employment for ourselves and 
our labor only about half of each 
jyear, We don’t take advantage 
of opportunities to make our 
farms more nearly self-sustaining, 
jand frequently we are little con- 
| cerned whether or not our forests 
and our streams are used properly. 


It is known, of course, that all 
|farm wealth has its origin in the 
soil and that the feeding program 
follows a eycle: the soil feeds 
|plants which, in turn, feed ani- 
|mals and animals, in return, feed 
the soil, This being true, we see 
that unless and until we make wise 
and adequate use of our soil we 
are not taking advantage of our 
assets and, therefore, are lower- 
ing, of our own accord, the eco- 
nomic level upon which we live. 


In Alabama there are now about 
five acres of cropland per farm 
inhabitant, less than a third of the 
}cropland per farm inhabitant in 
states like Iowa, Kansas, and Ne- 
braska. Furthermore, at present, 
cotton is being produced on about 
one-fourth of this land. In other 
| words, one acre out of every four 
lis assigned to cotton, and in other 
areas certain amounts of land are 
allotted to peanuts, thereby giv- 
ing two annual cash crops to these 
areas. Repardless of the exact 
portion of the cropland given over 
|to cotton ov other “money” crops, 
a substantial remainder is now 
javailable for other crops, includ- 
ing pastures, 


question which thousands of Ala- 
bama farmers are now answering 
{in part and trying to answer as a 
whole. After cotton, little can be 


done with the land other than to) 


produce feed crops, pastures, and 
trees on areas that should not be 
cultivated otherwise, 

An important part of the proper 
use program of this remaining 
jacreage involves winter legumes, 
| which enrich it rapidly and at a 
| low cost. Corn yields have been 
| doubled on thousands of acres by 
|one crop of either hairy vetch or 
| Austrian winter peas, and yields of 
|other crops have been increased 


How best to use this land is a] 


An Alabamian Reviews— 


SOME OPPORTUNITIES 
ALABAMA OVERLOOKS 


Better Uses Suggested 
For State’s Resources 


By P. O. Davis, Director, State Extension Service 


As an Alabamian, IT confess that Alabama is a land of 
neglected opportunities. By this T mean that it is a land 
where the people who live upon the soil are not taking 
advantage of the opportunities, little and big, around and 
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in like manner, Yet, only a very 
small portion of cropland in these 
states haus ever been planted to 
these crops in one year, Only a 
small percentage of farmers plant 
any. 


Under the present program it 


planted this fall. Failure to plant 
adequately of these  soil-building 
crops constitutes another neglected 
opportunity among Alabama far- 
mers, 

Corn gets more land than any 
other feed crop but when we com- 
pare yalues we see that we are 
making a mistake by not planting 
more of other feed crops. 

For example, in Alabama, for 
the five-year period 1928-1982, 
the average corn production was 
about 12 bushels per acre, giving 
about 580 pounds of total digest- 
ible nutrients. During the same 
five-year period cowpeas and les- 
pedeza each produced an average 


of a little more than three-fourths 


of a ton of hay per acre, or about 
800 pounds of total digestible nu- 
trients; soy beans produced almost 
one ton of hay per acre, or about 
880 pounds of total digestible nu- 
trients; alfalfa produced about 
one and one-half tons of hay per 
acre, or about 1,500 pounds of 
total nutrients; and peanuts pro- 


|duced an average of 550 pounds 


of nuts per acre with a total di- 
gestible nutrient yalue (because 
of their high fat content) about 
570 pounds, 

To summarize, corn produced an 
average of approximately 580 
pounds of total digestible nutri- 
ents per acre as compared with 
800 pounds from cowpeas and les- 
pedeza each, 880 pounds from soy 


Soil Conservation 


There Is Real Need for 
Conservation of Soil 
Resources, Medlock 


That there is definite need 
for soil conservation practices 
in Alabama was revealed in a 
recent statement by O. C. Med- 
lock, State Soil Conservation 
Service Coordinator: 

“A reconnaissance of Ala- 


bama was conducted to deter- 


mine the extent of erosion dam- 
age. This survey showed that 
over 900,000 acres of land had 
been essentially ruined by ero- | 
sion for further cultivation. 
That is an astounding fact when 
we consider that it is one-tenth 
as great 4m area a5 How re- 
mains for growing cultivated 
crops. The survey showed that 
approximately eight million 
acres had largely lost the top 
soil and that almost three mil- 
lion acres had been severely af- 
fected by sheet erosion and gul- 
lying. Although the soils of 
Alabama have been cultivated 
little more than 100 years, cro- 


sion has taken an enormous toll 


of our agricultural land.” 
\ 


of oes = 


bean hay, 1,500 pounds from al- 
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Sell Turkeys Live 
OrDressed, Which? 


Marmers now about ready to 


| ell their crop of turkeys haye the 
}choice of selling the turkeys alive 
}or selling them dressed, The ques- 
|tion is: Which way will bring the 


| most money? 


| To figure that out, you’ve got 
to know what your shrinkage 
would be. That is, if you dress 
your turkeys, you'll have less tur 
| key to sell—-fewer pounds, 

An expert of the U, S, Bureau 
of Animal Industry has investigat 
ed the weight loss due to over- 
night fasting and to bleeding and 
picking the turkeys. He dressed 


several hundred Bronze turkeys, 


hing them before they were 
fasted, before they were killed, 
and again after they were pick 
ed and chilled overnight. On the 
average, out of every hundred 


pounds of live turkeys, there was 
a loss of about three and a half 
pounds during overnight fasting, 
and nine and two-thirds pounds in 
dressing, There was a further 


loss of thirteen and a half pounds 
}in full-dressing (removal of the 
entrails, feet and head), 


So in deciding whether to sell 


|falfa hay, and about 570 pounds} Your turkeys alive or dressed, you 


from peanuts. These figures tell 
us in unmistakable language that 
we are missing several opportuni- 
ties in the produetion of legumes 
for feed and for the soil, as well 
as for Alabama farm family needs, 

Much has been said and-written 
about ‘cowless’ farms in Ala- 
bama. However, the vital need 
for more cattle is not realized un- 
til we study statistics which show 


jthat more than 11 per cent of 


Alabama term families do not 
own a single cow. Here again is 
an opportunity to increase the 


appears that much more is being | living standard on the farm which 


has been overlooked. Certainly 
every Alabama farm family should 
produce its own milk and butter 
needs, not to mention the possi- 
bilities of providing at home the 
beef needs of the family, 

This brings us to another op- 
portunity which the Alabama far- 
mer enjoys, but one which he has 
permitted to suffer from neglect. 
I am speaking of hog-raising. It 
is a known fact that numerous 
farm families in the state each 
month have to buy from the store 
meat with which to cook vege- 
tubles and other meat products 
which could be easily and cheaply 
produced on the farm. Certainly, 
this is one opportunity which must 
be recognized by our farm people, 

Except for occasional freezes, 
every, farmer, either landlord or 
tenant, can have one or more 
fresh food products almost any 
day of the year. These, plus can- 
ned and dried products—with the 
meat, milk, and eggs which can 
be produced at home—make a 
good sustaining diet for the ay- 
erage family. 

Some food crops very easy to 
produce ure Irish potatoes, sweet 


potatoes, peas, beans, turnips, | 


greens, carrots, cabbage, and col- 
lards, A small area, properly man- 
aged, will produce enough of these 
for one family throughout the 
year, 


(Continued on page 4) 


}need to vemember only the one 
|figure, 13. If you fast a hundred 


pounds of live turkeys overnight 
jand then kill and pick them, they 
lose about 13 pounds and if you 
go one step further and full-draw 
the turkeys, they lose another 18 


| pounds, Knowing the shrinkage 
jand the prices of live and dressed 
turkeys, you can work out the an- 
|swer to the problem: Which will 
bring the most money, live tur- 


keys or dressed turkeys? 
GUARD AGAINST 
TERMITES 

| An economical method of pro- 
| tecting farm buildings and foun- 
dations of the home and _ barn 
|from termites and decay is the 
use of cither crude or refined 
creosote, advised H. W. Dearing, 
lassistant agricultural engineer, 
State Extension Service.} 


| WASHINGTON FARMER 
| HAS FINE PASTURE 
| 
| John G. Kimbrough, of Millry, 
| Washington County, cleared about 
50 acres of cut-over black-jack 
land and fertilized it with 800 
;pounds of basic slag per acre, 
| Then he seeded it to common les- 
| pedeza and Dallis grass last 
| spring, He now has a fine pas- 
|ture, in fact, one of the best pas- 
jtures in extreme southwest Ala- 
| bama, 


| This fall he is sowing white 
Dutch clover seed in the lower 
parts of it to furnish winter graz- 
ing and to store nitrogen in the 
soil for the use of the Dallis grass, 
Mr. Kimbrough is so well pleased 
with his pasture that he is going 
to clear and put in about 25 more 
acres this winter, 


Commercial dairymen should 
plan to save all good heifer calves 
dropped this fall. 4-H club boys 
| will be glad to get these heifers 
| where dairymen cannot raise them. 
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Alabama Fails to 
Grow Meat Needs 


Alabama still fails to produce 


sufficient meat and dairy products 
for its home consumption—this 
even in spite of the fact that num- 
ber of livestock in the state has 


increased 20 per cent in the past 


10 year 

Study of statistics compiled by 
the Auburn agricultural economics 
department reveals that Alabama 
had in 1927 a total of 709,000 cat- 
tle and 982,000 hogs. Of this num- 
ber of cattle, 859,000 were kept 
for milking purposes, In 1987, the 
total number of cattle had reach- 
ed 988,000, an increase of 114,- 


000, Last year 415,000 cattle 


were kept for milking: purposes, 

The 1,096,000 hogs and the 
415,000 cattle (number of eattle 
left after subtracting those used 
for milking from the total number 
in the state) furnish Alabama with 
288,000,000 pounds of meat, but 
its people used 897,000,000. In 


other words, last year the state | 


failed to supply enough meat for 
its own consumption by 114,000,- 
000 pounds! 

Added to this picture is the fact 
that the state is producing about 
one-half the butter that its popu- 
lation needs. Alabama farmers 
produce more butter—86 million 
pounds per year——than any other 


state save Texas, but it is of such } 
|much more easily and the sun does 


poor quality that most of it can 
be used only for cooking purposes, 
according to Ff, W. Burns, exten- 
sion animal husbandman, 


“Reason for production of this 


low-grade butter,” said Mr. Burns, | 
;} there are at least two fruits which 


“is that 75 per cent of the dairy 
herds in Alabama are of one to 


three cow units. This unit pro-|} 


duces a little more than enough 
milk for home consumption but 
not enough to justify sale at whole 
milk or cream markets. There- 


fore, the housewife churns the| 


excess cream into butter and sells 
it to the convenient rolling store 
which in turn sells it to process 
plants to be converted into oils for 
cooking purposes. 

“This situation could be remedi- 
ed if the herds were increased to 
a four or five cow unit. This unit 


would be large enough to allow | 


the farmer to sell cream,” 

I’'rom the standpoint of feed, the 
picture is conflicting. Alabama 
produces more than enough of 
some feeds required for livestock 
but not enough of others. For 
example, it produces more than 
aun ample supply of corn, velvet 
beans, and cottonseed meal if the 
beef cattle are not “finished” for 
market as in the midwest, but not 
enough hay, silage, and pasture. 

“Livestock can only fit in as 
rapidly as feed is produced,” stat- 
ed Mr. Burns, in discussing the 
present livestock situation in the 
state. ‘A livestock program can’t 
fo ahead of agronomy and soil 
conservation, Livestock simply 
furnishes a market for feed grown 
on the farm,” 

Commenting on the increase in 
livestock, he pointed out that the 
increase in numbers was no more 
important than the increase in ef- 
ficiency of production of the ani- 
mal. ‘Efficiency of economic 
production is as important in live- 
stock as it is in cotton,” he said, 


He Plants Kudzu 


More Than Ninety-Five 
er Cent of Kudzu 
Cuttings Lived 


J. H. Warless, test demonstra- 
tion farmer of Elrod, Tusealoosa 
County, Alabama, set out kudzu 
cuttings last March and more than 
95 per cent of them lived—a larg- 
er percentage to live than most 


| people get by setting out crowns. 


He cut off pieces of two or three- 
year-old vines with two joints and 
planted them at an angle so that 
one joint, or node, was under 
ground and the other just above 
the surface of the soil. In a couple 
of years he will have a fine kudzu 
field with practically no expense. 


Opportunities 


(Continued from page 8) 


It is true that many tenants will 


|not make a garden if left to their 


}own resourees, but landlords can 


have a garden for the entire farm, 
and require all tenants to help 
make it as a prerequisite to har- 
vesting from it. Landlords who 
have tried this plan agree that it 


: | 
works out well ®nd_ practically 


eliminates the food problem, 


In addition to the beneficial 
economic aspect of the farm gar- 
den, much pleasure can be‘had in 
making a fall and winter garden, 
Weeds and insects are controlled 


not parch after early fall, 

In harvesting throughout Ala- 
bama, we are impressed with the 
absence of fruit trees on farms, 
especially on tenant Sarms. Yet 


any Alabama farmer can produce, 
figs and scuppernongs. They re- 
quire no spraying and little or no 
cultivation after they are started. 
Roots of fig trees grow near the 
surface, and for that reason they 


do well near a house, especially a} 


chicken house. Plantings can be 
had from cuttings and, therefore, 
cost little to start. In addition to 
the fruit they produce for immedi- 
ate use or for canning and presery- 
ing, fig trees near the house pro- 
vide shade and greatly improve the 


| appearance of bare tenant homes. 


Scuppernongs are not so easy 
to start, but they live a long time 
and seldom fail to make a good 
crop of delicious fruit. An arbor 
is needed, but it is not expensive 
to make, 

Another easily produced fruit is 
the pear. Although not a sure 
bearer, it is fairly dependable, as 
are plum trees, even the wild va- 
rieties, and both add to the beauty 


|of the landscape, 


These fruits are good for any- 


| one but especially those whose diet 


is normally very deficient in fruits 
and vegetables. Of course, there 
are many other fruits. I have 


|named here those exceptionally 


easy to produce, 
Until recently, Alabama people 
were little concerned with their 


}forests. They usually handled 


| trees us something to be exploited | 


|—to slaughter today with no re- 


| 


gard for tomorrow. But thinking 
farmers throughout the state now 
consider trees as another crop and 
harvest them’ intelligently, 

Even though we have improved 
and are improving our forestry 


THIS MONTH IN RURAL ALABAMA 


Prepare for Next 
Year’s Crops Now 


The farmer of Alabama will] 
need all the resources at his com- 
}mand when he starts planting next | 
spring, is a statement of J, B. 
Wilson, extension agricultural en 
}gineer, Most of all, he will need 
lsoil to plow. To have that soil 
he should spend all available ef- 
{fort to see that his soil is in bet 
ter condition than ever, Many 
acres depleted during the past 
cropping season and which will go 
through the winter with no pro- 
tection will certainly have to be 
doctored with a lot of fertilizer 
and clbow grease to get a fair 


return next year, 


o 
J. B. WILSON 


Facing this problem, it seems 
wise that available time from now 
until winter sets in can be used 
| for doing a few jobs that will help 
this condition. A few of these 


jobs which may be done this fall 
jare listed below: 

First: Terracing. Terrace every 
acre possible if not already done. 

Second: Terrace Maintenance. 
Every terrace on the farm should 
| be properly plowed-out this fall. 

Third: Sow Cover Crops, Every 
acre will be better next spring if 
it is green this winter, 

Fourth: See that old ditches are 
controlled by brush dams or cane] 
pumace, thereby making a place 
for plantings which will perma- 


nently control these land sores, 
Fifth: Look over waste acres! 
and get them ready for a crop of 


| lespedeza, kudzu, or trees, These 
can be planted at the proper time 
and saye these acres for the boys. 
All of these are soil conservation 

and soil conservation is fall and 
winter farming as well as summer 
farming, 

Continued watchfulness  and| 
care of terraces with cover crops 
will greatly help the condition of 
soil by the time spring plowing 
begins. 


| practices, much remains to be done 
in the management and use of | 
trees, I am speaking primarily of 


forestry for farm and market use, 
excluding paper mills. 

Many of our wooded areas, and 
some that have been cleared, 
possess another asset, which, to 
date, is little used—springs and 
streams of water which lend them- 


| 
\e 


{selves to fish production and 


Fine Pasture 


Washington County Farm- 
cr Well Pleased with 
vasture Results 


Richard Brawn, of Trankville 


Alabama, several years ago paid 
$8.00 a pound for some lespedeza 
seed and planted them in 
rows for seed production, He sav- 
ed these seed himself and sowed 
them, with the result that now he 


sere 


| has #0 acres of this fine hay erop, 
which is now five years old and 


over, 


Mr. Brawn says that his serecia 


getting better every year, This 
year, at the first cutting he made 
385 tons of hay and at the secdnd 


}euttine 45 tons, or a total of 80! 


tons of hay on the 20 acres. He 
cuts his serecia when it is nearly 
knee high. Last year he fertiliz- 
ed it with 200 pounds of triple 
super-phosphate, or the equivalent 
of G00 pounds of super-phosphate 


to the acre, He finds that he gets! 


a much larger production after it 
has been fertilized, 


which, in addition, add to the land- 
scape and are very valuable for 
swimming and boating. 

To get started, it is necessary 
only to dam these streams and 
stock them, after which some at- 
tention is required. Records show 
that an acre of land under water 
will yield an astonishing quantity 
of fish; it is sometimes claimed 
that an acre under water will pro- 
duce more pounds of fish than an 
acre of good pasture will produce 
in beef and pork. 

I saw recently a striking ex- 
ample of how water can be used 
extensively on a farm. An old 
farm home, over 100 years old, 
was bought by a man who sees op- 
portunities and makes the best of 
them, Just a few hundred feet 
from his home there is a spring 
which flows at the rate of three 
and a half gallons of water per 
minute. About 100 feet below it, 
he installed a ram to lift water to 
his home, instead of drawing it 
from a well as previous owners 
had done for more than a century. 
Overflow from the ram feeds into 
a swimming pool for the family, 
and overflow from this pool goes, 
in turn, into another ram which 


lifts water to the barn for the | 


livestock and for the servants’ 
shower baths. Below the second 
ram a fish pond may yet be made, 

And so the story may go on and 
on, Only a few of our neglected 
opportunities and undeveloped as- 
sets have been mentioned. If we 
continue to neglect them, it will 
be our loss and our own fault. If 
we look about us, see what we 
have, study each asset, see its pos- 
sibilities, and act accordingly, we 


| Shall increase our income in cash 


and products, and we shall also go 
forward with what we are begin- 
ning to think of as managed abun- 
dance in rural living, 


Hogs grazing on runner peanuts 
should be supplied with shade and 
water near the peanuts for most 


}economical and rapid gains, A 


mineral mixture of equal parts by 
weight of charcoal, slaked lime 
and salt should also be provided. 
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Poultry Outlook — 
For ’39 Is Good 


For poultrymen mainly inter- 
ested in ege production, the out- 


|look is relatively favorable during 
community, Washington County, | 


the first part of next year. The 
outlook is less favorable during 
the last half of the year because 
supplies of eggs probably will be 
much larger by that time, 

The U. S. Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Heonomiecs gives three rea- 
sons why the outlook is favorable 
for ege production through the 
first six months of 1989: 

Iirst, incomes of consumers 
have been inereasing and probab- 
ly will continue to inerease for 
several months. So consumers 
will be able to spend more money 


|for eggs, 


Second, the number of eggs in 
cold storage is smaller than usual 
15 per cent smaller than usual 
on August 1. So there are fewer 
storage egys to compete with the 
fresh eggs coming on the market 


| this winter, 


Third, feed grains are low in 
price compared with the price of 
eggs. In September, feed prices 
in terms of dozens of eggs were 
only about half as high as a year 
ago. Feed costs probably will con- 
tinue favorable to poultrymen, at 
least until the approach of next 
year’s harvest season, 


Inexpensive Plan 
Of Growing Cattle 


Dr, R. §. Sugg and F, W. Burns, 
extension animal husbandmen, re- 
cently listed some timely sugges- 
tions for economical production of 
beef cattle. They stressed that 
this important matter must be 
taken into consideration if pro- 
ducers are going to meet compe- 
tition from other sections. This 
‘an be done, they said, only by in- 
creasing yields of pasture and feed 
crops per acre and by producing 
the type and quality of cattle that 
the market demands. 

Suggestions listed by the cattle 
specialists include: 

1. If your farm is adapted to 
the production of beef cattle, 
make it a permanent part of the 
farm program. ‘The in-and-outer 
rarely ever succeeds, 

2, Provide one to five acres of 
permanent pasture for each ma- 
ture animal. Follow pasture im- 
provement practices recommended 
by the Experiment Station. 

5. Provide two tons of sorghum 
silage or one ton of hay and 100 
to 300 pounds of cottonseed meal 
for each mature animal for win- 
tering. 

(Continued on page 6) 


FALL WARDROBE 


(Continued from page 3) 
smooth. Tweeds are seen in mix- 
ed or monotone colors, with the 


| monotones taking the lead. Stripes 


or plaids are combined with plain 
fabrics for sport clothes. 

This fall is predicted to be a 
colorful one. Already everywhere 
we are seeing more colored coats 
and dresses in green, wines, rusts 
and browns, many of which are 
dark in shade. 


re 
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Jetterson Farmer |Boll Weevil Benefits Hale County 


Realizes Success 


By J. L. LILES 
Jefferson County Agent 


One of the finest examples of 
success due to winter legumes we 
have seen is on the farm of Mr, 
J. D. Bagwell, Warrior, R. 2. 

Mr. Bagwell bought a forty-acre 
farm about eight years ago. It 
was just an average sandy type 
farm. The first step was to ter- 
race this farm properly. Mr. Bag- 
well attended a two-day terracing 
school held by Mr. J, B. Wilson 
and the county agent. Mr, Bag- 
well then began to plant vetch and 
has kept it up through the years, 
planting almost his entire farm 
each year, 

A visit to this farm recently re- 
vealed the fact that a 15-acre cot- 
ton field made approximately a 
bale and a half of cotton per acre, 
joined by a 85-aere corn field that 
certainly seems to have at least 
50 bushels per acre, 

Through his increased produc- 
tion and hard work, Mr, Bagwell 
now owns a 150-acre farm, all of 
which is highly productive; has 
remodeled and added to the origi- 
nal home and made it into a very 
modern home with every modern 
convenience; has built a very large 
barn of approved type; has a trac- 
tor large enough to prepare all 
his land; has a very beautiful or- 
chard beginning to bear; plans to 
start a real pasture this fall so 
that he can market his surplus 
corn through livestock. 

In addition to the crops men- 
tioned on this farm, it is also one 
of the largest truck farms in the 
county. Mr. Bagwell is one of the 
largest sweet potato growers in 
the county and has been very suc- 
cessful with them. All of the 
crops grown on this farm are the 
recommended varieties, such as 
Stoneville cotton, Mosby corn, ete. 

It may be said that when Mr. 
Bagwell started on this farm he 
had very little money. What he 
has done has been the result of 
his efforts on the farm, There are 
three boys and one daughter in 
the family and they all know how 
to work. 

We forgot to say that the large 
barn loft has more than a thou- 
sand bales of beautiful hay al- 
ready stored away. Some day we 
hope to write the final story of 
this master farmer who has shown 
the way out to his neighbors, 


PEACH ORCHARD 
, BLOOMS 


An unusual sight early in Oc- 
tober was P. §. Ellis’ peach or- 
chard on Highway 381, one mile 
south of Castleberry. It defoliat- 
ed about six or seven weeks ago, 
then put on new leaves and buds, 
and was last month in full bloom. 
Many peach growers predict this 
will result in a short crop next 
spring, 


One acre of oats or crimson 
clover per soy should be planted. 
This will furnish grazing for the 
fall pigs during the winter and 
will materially reduce the amount 
of grain required to produce 100 
pounds of pork. 
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Cotton Was Once Chief Source of Income in County, But Weevil 
Came and Changed System; Livestock Industry Is Result 


By J. C. LOWERY 
Extension Agronomist 

Cotton was once the sole source 
of income in Hale County, Prac- 
tically every person in the county 
was dependent directly or indirect- 
ly on cotton, 

The boll weevil quickly changed 
this system. A considerable por- 
tion of the county found that cot- 
ton was no longer a safe crop, The 
Black Belt in particular was forced 
to abandon cotton production, 
Lands were made into pasture or 
were devoted to the production of 
Johnson grass hay. A livestock in- 
dustry developed. A new system 
of farming took the place of cot- 
ton, 

Eventually pastures began to 
decline, Grass was not so plenti- 
ful. The land was not properly 
terraced, Hrosion had destroyed 
thousands of acres of the land. 
Beautiful fields were marred by 
the exposed areas on which Selma 
chalk showed, 

A few years ago Mr. J. L. Law- 
son who was then county agent, 
but who is now district supervisor, 
began a program of terracing and 
soil-building, This work has been 
continued by J. A. Medlock, the 
present county agent, 

In 1987, ten test-demonstration 
farms were organized for the pur- 
pose of working out the best pos- 


| sible system of cropping to pro- 


duce most efficiently food and 
feed crops and at the same time 
give the greatest amount of ero- 
sion control, 

Recognizing that phosphate is 
essential to the successful growth 
of legumes and pasture grasses, 
phosphate was used _ in liberal 
amounts in the cropping systems 
on all these farms, 

The equivalent of 1,000 pounds 
of 16 per cent superphosphate per 
ucre was applied on pastures on 
these ten farms in the fall of 
1937. 

Preparation, fertilization, and 
seeding were done in line with in- 
formation obtained by the Black 
Belt Substation. 

White clover, black medie fol- 
lowed by Dallis grass and lespe- 
deza on the non-lime lands made 
luxuriant growth in the spring of 
1938. 

White clover made seed on sey- 
eral pastures since cattle could not 
keep it grazed down. Farmers 
mowed this clover and broadcast 
the hay over other pasture land 
to seed it. 

The response to this of pasture 
plants to phosphate is believed to 
be the most outstanding develop- 
ment occurring in Hale County 
since the advent of the boll weevil. 

Nearly 1,000 farmers and 4-H 
club boys visited several of these 


demonstration farms on a_ tour | 


during the month of August. 
Dallis grass, the most important 
pasture grass in Hale County, is 


being harvested for seed. The gen- | 


eral practice is to mow the de- 
veloped heads, rake and haul im- 
mediately and scatter over pasture 
lands needing a seeding of Dallis 


grass. Others are hiring labor to | 


J. C. LOWERY 


strip the heads by hand, payment 
being made at a specified rate per 
pound, 

By saving Dallis grass seed, the 
cost of seeding a pasture is ma- 
terially lowered and more money 
is left for purchase of phosphate. 

The results obtained on these 
ten demonstration farms and other 
farms in the county have made 
Hale County ‘“phosphated-pasture” 
conscious. Land planted to row 
crops in recent years is being re- 
turned to sod. crops. 


Evidence of the faith farmers 
now have in phosphate for pas- 
tures and legumes is shown by the 
fact that 8 of the test-demonstra- 
tion farms have bought 10 to 50 
tons of phosphate each—the ay- 
erage being 25 tons per farm. Re- 
ports show that 13 neighbors of 
these test-farms have purchased 5 
to 40 tons of phosphate or an ay- 
erage of 20 tons per farm, 

Mr. Medlock says that most far- 
mers in the Black Belt area of 
the county and many out of the 
Black Belt area will apply phos- 
phate to pastures this year. 

Another thing the farmers, 
through the demonstrations under 
the guidance of Mr. Medlock, have 
discovered, that is, the eroded 


white chalky appearance which so 


ance of the valleys in much of the 
Black Belt and which may be re- 


disking it in, and sowing melilotus, 
Some terraces 


: 
and eroded areas 


have been practically covered with 
| vegetation within a year’s time by 
this method. Mr. Medlock believes 
that the exposed white chalky 
area in Hale County will soon be 
covered with vegetation through 
the use of phosphate. 

And this is not all, 28 farmers 
/tried crimson clover in’ 1987. One 
farmer saved 4,000 pounds of 
chatfy seed from 10 acres in 1988. 


areas are so conspicious by their | 


seriously monopolizes the appear- | 


stored by applying phosphate, | 


Then too, 70 farmers and 4-H 
club boys have planted crotalaria 


fp }seed patches. Mr, William Wedge- | 
) worth planted 80 acres and Charles 


Aimsworth planted 60 acres of 
crotalaria, 

Twenty-five farmers have plant- 
ed or are planting lespedeza seri- 


cea mainly on the steep slopes, | 
Fifty farmers have established | 


ect) , 
i 4 ‘iv farms. ale Co Sl et = . 
kudzu on their farms. Hale Goun lfield were left unterraced. 


ty for many years has been using | 


legumes. Phosphate has opened 
undreamed of possibilities for 
Hale County in the use of legumes 
and pasture crops. 
Winter legume plantings will ex- 
ceed all previous records. 
Farmers plan to earn their soil- 


building allowance by planting | so on through the entire terrace 


}more as an effcetive 
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Terracing Makes 
Strides in State 


An excellent job! 

That, briefly is the way S, R. 
Doughty, extension soil conserva 
tionist, sums up the work being 
done in terracing on many Ala 
bama farms. 

During the past few years ter 
races have been used more and 
‘evice to 
control soil erosion on sloping 
fields, he says. However, Mr, 
Doughty warns that a broken ter- 
race is a dangerous thing—it may 
cause more damage than if the 


For example, if a terrace breaks 
at the top of a field, the entire field 
is liable to be seriously washed. 
Water that accumulates in the ter- 
race channel is dumped out through 
the break, then down onto the next 
terrace, This unexpected load of- 


}ten breaks the second terrace, and 


winter legumes and phosphating | 


and seeding pastures, 

If you go to Hale County you 
will find the farmers phosphate 
and pasture conscious, 


Women’s Clubs in 


State Step Ahead 


By MRS. A. L. BRADLEY 

Do you know that when you be- 
long to a Madison, R. 2, Alabama, 
club, you not only belong to the 
group of twenty or thirty women 
with whom you meet and work, 
but you are a vital part of just as 
real a group, consisting of two 
million rural farm women up and 
down and across the land? Some 
of us are not aware of this, but 
our problems are all alike, There 
is no club, however small or far 
away, but that is connected with 
and helped by other clubs. 

Club work opens our eyes to the 
hundreds of fine upstanding 
characters among our club women, 
A club brings out the hidden tal- 
ents that a woman doesn’t know 
she is hiding and that her family 
ignores. It is first class training 
in the art of keeping one’s temper 
in an argument, learning to debate 
a question without personal appli- 
cation or resentment. It makes us 
aware of the other woman’s prob- 
lems. We are apt to forget that 
her problems are as important as 
ours. If she solves her problems, 
we'can find out how. If we solve 
ours, she wants to know how. 

When you live on a farm, you 
can’t rush out on the highway and 
inger to ask, “Would you 
do it this way or that way? Or 
what would you do?” But when 


stop as 


| you have a problem that seems im- 


| 
| 


possible you take it to your local 
club women. They will help you 
find a way. 

We gain a broader and saner 
view of life, especially our own 
life, and this adds so much to our 
happiness. I am _ healthier and 
have lost the habit of worrying, 
and I do all my work more easily 
because of a more poised mental 
state. We farm club members ac- 


|Crimson clover on a seed patch | quire the habit of an open mind, 


| basis will be planted in every sec- 
| tion of the county in 1988 outside 
of the Black Belt area, 


| 


and it shows in our clothes, our 
homes, and our faces. I read of 
(Continued on page 6) 


system, The result is usually one 
big gully extending from the top 
of the field to the bottom. There- 
fore, the farmer must be constant- 
ly on the lookout for a break any- 
where in the system. 

Any one of a number of things 
may cause a terrace to break. 
Most frequently the break is caus- 
ed by clogging of the terrace 
channel. Burrowing*tanimals of- 
ten tunnel through the terrace 
ridge and give water a chance to 
start “cutting’. Pulling farm 
machinery across a terrace fre- 
quently breaks down the ridge, or 
it might cause a fill across a small 
depression or gully to give way. 
So the secret to successful terrace 
maintenance is constant vigilance. 

Where the terrace must be cross- 
ed by farm machinery the tracks 
should be filled immediately. The 
cost of preventing terrace breaks 
is nothing as compared with ex- 
pense involved it repairing them 
later. Where a few shovels full 
of dirt might be enough to pre- 
vent a break, it may take many 
tons of dirt to do the job after 
the break occurs, 

All terraces and terrace outlets 
should be inspected regularly for 
weak places, says Mr. Doughty. By 
no means is the terracing job fin- 
ished when the ridges have been 
built. Broken places should be re- 


| paired and the terraces well plow- 


| 


ed out before the winter rains set 
in, A little time spent now on 
terrace maintenance will save 
many tons of precious top soil this 
winter, and much valuable time in 
repairing breaks next spring wil! 
be saved. 


TIP TO THE DAIRYMAN 


That the dairy farmer who 
milks low-producing cows fed 
largely on purchased concentrates 
stands little chance to get much 
out of his dairy business this win- 
ter, is the opinion of F. W. Burns, 
extension animal husbandman. The 
farmer who has produced a lib- 
eral supply of legume hay and sil- 


lage and is planning to feed a 


grain mixture consisting largely of 
corn, oats, and cottonseed meal 
will find that high-producing cows 
will furnish a good market for 
their home-grown feeds, even with 
the prevailing low prices for dairy 
products, 
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Planting Forest Trees in State 
By LYLE BROWN oak, hickory, ash, and yellow pop 
Extension Forester lav, 
" rot tf r | Region five extends across the 
Oo) gre: ariely of fore: ; : 

M e203) y # ae ‘ ‘ Micke | state in the latitude of north Ghoe- 
trees found growing native in Alay | tay County, except in the Black 
bama causes most of us to wonder] Belt, down to north Washington 
just what we should plant when/#nd Houston counties, Here all 


{urnine farm land back to forests |/0U" pines can be grown with pref- 
et }erence given to slash and loblolly 

by artificial means, [This is a 

: jand hardwoods are the same as 

; 1 £ +) . ‘ . 

highly important question to ask in region four. 

us some trees found doing well on 

certain soils in some seetions of 


the state will probably fail under 


different conditions in other sec 
tion 

Nature has piven us a very good 
indication of where these yariou 
trees are suited by establishing 
them there in preference to-other 
kinds, In other words, just as wa- 
ter seeks its level these trees have 
sought the soils and sections to 
which they are best adapted. Of 
course, man’s influence has played 
a big part in the last hundred 


Vou Conditions now are not 


just as nature would have perceiv 
ed them had not man come in. 

In order that we may make % 
clearer this planting problem, we Sa \ Sa 4 
huve divided the state into regions | 
and have recommended the species | LYLE BROWN 
of pines and hardwoods best suited | 

} 
to each, The remainder of the state, or 

In region one, forming the | yegion six, is known as the long- 

northern section of the state and} Jeaf slash pine belt and should be 


reaching down to Jackson, Cull-| planted principally to those species 
mun, and Iranklin counties, We} with loblolly in the northern por- 
find a mixture of oak and short- | tjon, 

eaf pine growing and the short-| Trees for planting should be 
eaf is the only pine which may | 
safely be planted there. Of the the 


: poorer sites and hardwoods 
hardwoods, the black locust, white 


where desired on the more moist 
ouk, post oak, red oak, ash, yel- 
ow poplar, and hickory seem to) should 1 
be best suited and offer the great. | cept in the extreme northern part 
est opportunity for success and of the state. 
rofit, 


The Extension Forester at Au- 


In region two, which runs from burn will furnish more detailed in- 


there down to about the latitude formation on planting trees to|liming this pasture, Mr. Skelton | trying on the eyesight as an in-| 


of Lee County and north of the 
Black Belt, we find a mixture of 
shortleaf and loblolly pines and 
hardwoods. In this region lob- PLANTS HAIRY VETCH 
lolly and shortleaf pine may be BEFORE CORN 


those writing for it. 


planted throughout, with slash 


pine used in the southern part I, ‘L. Akin, of Baileyton, R. 1, 
and planted in mixtures with lob-| Cullman County, produced on a 
lolly pine up to the latitude of | measured acre ninety bushels and | 
Birmingham. Red cedar may be|forty pounds of corn following | 
planted especially in the northern | vetch, Mr. Akin gathered the 


part. The hardwoods most desir-|corn and sold it recently, It 
He says that | 
oak, red oak, post oak, ash and|he has always been a booster for 


able here are black locust, white | brought him $45 


hickory. } vetch but is more convinced of its 


Region three is known as the old | value since he produced so much 
longleaf pine section and takes in| corn following it. | 
portions of Autauga, Elmore,! = —_— | 
Coosa, Chilton, Shelby, Talladega, 
Clay, Cleburne and Calhoun coun- ; ; r | 
ties, which lie in region two. In hay.and_silage: will mateially: Aes 
this area which is rather sandy, guce ns Agu of grain required | 
",| for each dairy cow this winter, 


An abundance of good quality 


all four pines may be planted and 1 f | } 
° wo ons oO egume ay or 3} 
black locust used on the best soils. a eu Noes . sone 
|} ton of hay and three tons of sil- 

age will supply ample roughage | 
! : ; | for each cow, 
found on the limestone soils, but | | 
a= | 


on which loblolly and shortleat | po a ie | 
pine may be planted when the red- | It will pay all dairymen to build 
der soils are found, especially in|a cheap shed to protect their cows | 
the eastern half. Red cedar can| from the cold and rain this win- |} 


Region four is the Black Belt 
where mostly grass lands are 


1c used with caution ex- | 


be used throughout this section. | ter, The saving in feed together | 
The hardwoods recommended on| with the increase in milk produc- 
the flatwoods or non-lime soils! tion will soon pay for a cheap | 
here are white oak, post oak, red |night shed, | 


Phosphate, Lime 


| 
| By W. H. GREGORY 


Associate Extension Agronomist 


} phosphate and lime on his pasture, 
|My. Skelton’s pasture is a little 


ers in his part of the state have, 
Ife cleared the trees and alder 
bushes off of this bottom and fer- 
tilized it with the equivalent of 
1,000 pounds of phosphate and a 
ton of crushed limestone to the 
acre, 

In order that Mr, Skelton might 
find out exactly how much good 
lhe was reeciving from the lime 
}H#nd from the phosphate, he fenced 
joff four small plots. On one of 
them he put neither fertilizer nor 


llime; on the second he put lime 
| but no phosphate; on the third, 
|phosphorus buf no lime; and on 
jthe fourth he used the complete 
| fertilizer and lime mixture which 
|he had used on his entire pasture. 


ed area, he cut at the rate of only 
|3,400 pounds of green growth per 
and 
|wild grasses. On the area on 
| which he applied lime without any 
phosphate, he cut 840 pounds 


| On the unfertilized and unlim- 
| 


jacre, most of which was weeds 


more growth than on the unfer- 
tilized plot. On the third plot, 


| Which had had phosphate applied | 


Improve Pasture ‘- 


Mr, G. D. Skelton, test demon- 
stvation farmer of Tuscaloosa 
County, is getting enormous in- 
creases in pasturage from using 


creek bottom, such as many farm | 


| 
ee: 


f 


| By W. J. R. BROWDER 
Assistant Agricultural Extension 
| Engineer 


other person you met would limp, 
be on crutches, or in a wheel 
chair? Clinies would be formed 
‘ind billions of dollars spent in de- 
jtermining the causes and remedies 


| for such conditions. Sueh condi- 


A? 
| 
| 


Wish. BROWDER 


}tions would exist should eye de- 
| fects be converted into leg defects, 


When you consider the fact that 


Proper | Lighting and Ha 


What would happen if every 
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e 
ppiness 
light in all parts of the room. 
Plain fixtures which may easily be 
cleaned and whieh require only 
one or two lamps are designed to 
supply sufficient quality and 
quantity of light for general il- 
lumination, It is wise to shade 
any exposed lamp so ag to pre- 


vent the light source from being 


in view and also avoid reflections 
from polished surfaces. Shades 
should be white on the inside and 
so designed in color and shape on 
the outside as to add to the at- 
tractiveness of the furniture paint- 
ing in the room. 

| Overhead ceilings should be a 
light (white) color to obtain the 
| best results with any artificial il- 
lumination, 

| We should have portable (table 
jor floor) lamps for such tasks as 


}reading, writing, sewing and cer- 
|tainly our children should never 
jbe permitted to study without 


| proper lighting, 


Our seeing is claimed to be re 
sponsible for most of our useful- 
ness and happiness, Poor seeing 
may cause us to not only have de- 
fective eyesight at the age of 20, 
30, or 40, but also may be the 
source of headaches, nervousness, 


dizziness, indigestion, and other 


handic: 


Proper lighting in the farm 


j without lime, he cut over 7,000|°"¢ person out of four at the age | home will play an important part 
pounds of growth which consisted | °f twenty, one person out of three | in the family’s health, 


clovers, while on the plot to which 
he applied both phosphate and 


ind clover to the acre, 
nearly three times as 


which y 


unfertilized area, besides being 


mostly clover and Dallis Yass | 
|while the yield of the unfertilized | ination in homes with electrie ser- 


area was mostly weeds, 
In addition to fertilizing and 


sowed it with common lespedeza 
and Dallis grass, and this fall he 
is going to sow white Dutch clover 
on it. Mr, Skelton expects this 
pasture to get better every year, 
and, based on the experience of 
other farmers, it will continue to 
improve for many years, 


RAISING CATTLE 


(Continued from page 4) 


4. Use a purebred bull of either 
Hereford, Angus or Shorthorn 
breeding for each 80 to 35 cows. 

5. Use native cows as founda- 
tion females and grade up herd by 
retaining a number of heifers each 
year equal to 10 per cent of the 
number of cows in the herd. 

6. Cull out non-breeders, You 
should get at least a 90 per cent 
calf crop. 

7. Breed so as to have calves 
dropped from November to Feb- 
ruary, 

8. Market calves weighing from 
400 to 600 pounds from July to 
October, 

9. Keep posted on market 
trends and grades, 

“Tf we can give you further 
information or assist you with any 
of your problems we will be glad 
to have you call on us,” stated Dr. 
Suge and Mr. Burns, 


son out of two at the age of forty, 
|have defective eyesight due large- 


carefully selected, using pines on /|lime, he cut over 9,000 pounds of |!y to improper illumination, it is 


|very important that we study the 
principles of illumination and the 


and fertile spots. Black locusts} much weight as was cut from the | ¢duivements of adequate lighting. 


It not a diffieul! ox costly 
task to accomplish adequate illum- 


vice, but an abundance of light 
|improperly used may be just as 


|sufficient amount of light. 
Our eyes attempt to adjust 


jvision and if the intensity 
(amount) of the light is too low, 
we cannot see the object distinctly; 
if the intensity is too high, more 
light is admitted to our eyes than 
they can accommodate. 

| Studies have proven that dif- 
ferent intensities of light for va- 
vious tasks are necessary for our 
eyes and nervous system to be at 
ease. We need more light for 
sewing and reading than for iron- 
ing or lounging, Investigations 
have shown that the intensity of | 
illumination in the majority of 
homes is much too low, 


Glare is wasted light so far as 
our eyes are concerned. Glare is 
often caused by excessive bright- 
ness due to reflections of polished 
surfaces, mirrors, or exposed 
lamps (bulbs). Most of us have 
experienced facing the glare of 
| automobile headlights at night and| 
| know how difficult it is to see any 
| object in front of our cars, even 
|though it is well illuminated. The 
same principle is involved where 
glare is permitted to exist in any 
part of the house. 


themselves to secure comfortable | 


¥ 1 > nave J irtv. « » ay. | 
|mostly of improved grasses and|#t the age of thirty, and one per- | 


| Women’s Clubs 
(Continued from page 5) 


4 woman who went crazy and was 
|sent to the asylum. “Well,” re- 
j marked her husband, “I don’t see 
where she caught insanity. She 
ain’t been out of the kitchen in 
| twenty years.” 


| We look forward eagerly to 
}each meeting because that means 
|a change in thought, action and 
}atmosphere from our daily and 
sometimes drab routine. We are 
|just humans, We like to see 
| clothes, talk over the news of the 
| nation, see what the other fellow 
is making new in handicraft, see 
the houses and eats. We like the 
girls—their homes, the feeling of 
belonging, the intimate talks, We 
|like, too, the parties and picnics 
and other special occasions when 
| husbands and children are invited, 

Most of all we like the oppor- 
tunity to be of real service in the 
community. I like the idea of be- 


ling part of a group that accom- 


plishes something worth while and 
makes life worth living for every- 
body touched by their influence. 

We come home with uplifted 
hearts, resolved and eager to fol- 
low out the home making sugges- 
tions given us, and with the knowl- 
edge that there are things of beau- 
ty and culture in the world that 
may be ours, 

————— Sees 

Spring pigs should be marketed 
as soon as they reach a weight of 
200 pounds. Prices are usually 
lower in the late fall and winter 


Light fixtures should be chosen| 
|to provide an even distribution of | 


so it will be advisable to push 
these hogs for early market, 
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THIS 


MONTH IN RURAL ALABAMA 


. That Good Cake? 


Food Preservation Specialist 


Yum, yum. Thoughts of those 
Thanksgiving and Christmas cakes 
are enough to make anyone hun- 
gry. 

Evidently many Alabama farm 
women are already thinking about 
how to crystallize fruits for the 
holiday cakes for numbers of ques- 
tions have come to us regarding 
this subjeet, Tt is well that such 
interest should be shown because 
we can save 15 to 20 cents per 


pound on candied fruits by pre-| 


paring them at home, 
Fruits that have firm flesh are 
more suitable. Those commonly 


used are apricots, citron, citron 
melon, cherry, cranberry, grape- 
’ fruit peel, peach, pear, pineapple 


and quince. The fruits may be 
fresh or canned, If the fruits are 
used they should be firm ripe. 
Mellow ripe and soft fruits tend 
to break down into a pulpy mass 


during processing. The prepara- | 


tion of. fresh fruits, especially 
those that are normally canned, is 
the same as for canning, 

The peel of the grapefruit and 
oranges should be left in halves 
or eut into strips. The pulp and 
heavy membranes are removed, 
Parboil the prepared material in 
three or more changes of clear wa- 
ter. Hach boiling should be ap- 
proximately 10 minutes, The peel 
is now ready to be placed into the 


p. ocessing: syrup, 


“Taterials 


2 lbs. prepared raw or canned | 


fruit, 
1% to 2 lbs. granulated sugar. 
I‘> lbs. (2 cups) corn syrup, 
L qt. water. 


Procedure 

Make a syrup of the water, 
sugar and % cup corn syrup. If 
the fruit is fresh, add it to the hot 
yrup and boil yery slowly in cov- 
ered yessel for 10 minutes. If 
scanned fruit is used boil in open 
vessel for 5 minutes. At the close 
of the cooking set the vessel aside, 
cover and allow to stand for one 
day. 

Second day—Drain off the sy- 
rup and concentrate by rapid boil- 
ing in open vessel to 1 quart. Add 
the fruit and boil for 2 or 3 min- 
utes, 

Third day—Drain the syrup 
from the fruit, and add the re- 
maining 142 cups syrup and bring 
the syrup to boiling. “ Add the 
fruit and boil in open vessel for 
2 or 3 minutes. Temperature of 
the syrup should be approximately 
6 degrees F. above the boiling 
temperature of boiling water. 

Fourth day—Drain the syrup 


and bring to boiling. Add _ the} 


Have You Planned FOOD SPECIALIST 


| 


| 


| 


| 


jlander and allow the syrup to 


}voom to dry. When dried below 


Miss Lavada Curtis, food pres- 
ervation specialist of the Alabama | 
Extension Service, tells how to 
prepare candied fruits for the holi- | 


day cake, 
the hot materials into a large co- 


drain from the fruit, After thor- 
oughly drained, place the fruit on |} 
waxed paper and leave in a warm 


the sticky stage, ‘wrap each piece 
in waxed paper and store in a 
covered vessel or waxed paper 
wrapped box, 

When the fruits have become 
sufficiently impregnated with su- 
gars they are drained to remove 
all free syrup. The pieces are 
then placed on waxed paper and 
left a day or two in a warm, dry 
room. The pieces should then be 
turned to insure uniform drying. 
The halves of fruits like peaches, 
pears, and apricots should be plac- 
ed on waxed paper, cup down. 
This will prevent spreading and 
breaking the pieces, 

When the fruit can be handled 
freely, it is in condition to store. 
Large pieces may be wrapped in 
waxed paper and stored in a clos- | 
ed container, Smaller pieces may 
be filled into containers that have 
a tightly fitted cover. 


DAVIS ANALYZES 
FARM SITUATION 


(Continued from page 1) 
but I know also that it is not be- 
ing applied on thousands and thou- 
sands of Alabama farms. How 
many Alabama farmers, for ex- 
ample, have produced this year all 
the potatoes, peas, beans, syrup, 
bread, meat, milk and eggs they | 


need for home consumption? } 

The answer would embarrass | 
many; yet those who failed to do | 
it said by their actions that they 
would cither deny themselves or 


rely upon their meager income | 


fruit and boii slowly for 8 to 5|from cotton to buy these food ne 


minutes. Temperature of syrup 
should be approximately 10 de- 
grees IF, above the temperature of 
boiling water. 

Fifth day—Set the fruit aside 
for one day. 

Sixth day—Place the syrup and 
fruit over the fire, bring to boil- 
ing and boil slowly for 8 to 5 
minutes. Temperature of syrup 
should be 12 to 14 degrees above 
the temperature of boiling water. 

Seventh day—Heat the syrup 


to the boiling temperature, Pour 


| 


| cessities, 


My first point, therefore, is 
that enough of these food and 
feed crops should be planted on 
each farm to supply home needs, 
A big acreage is not needed. <A 
small acreage with good care will 
do the job. 

After this is done, the second 
step is to do the best that we can 


with our allotted areas to cotton, | 


mining factors in planning the 


| . 
order of meals—that is, breakfast, | 


}ioon meal, 


| lasses, “ats also give heat and 


Page Seven 


Balanced Diet Is | State Farm Women Give Enthusiastic 
Outstanding Need! Response to Mattress-Making Drive 


| 
| 
| 
Wach homemaker knows the oc- | 
cupation of the family members, 
the number of children, ages, sex, 
likes and dislikes; all are deter- 


DIRECTS DRIVE 


kinds and amounts of food need- 
ed in the day’s diet, says Mildred | 
Simon, extension nutritionist, The 


lunch, and dinner, or breakfast, | 
dinner and supper, should be con- 
sidered. If lunch is carried at 
noon the eyening meal should sup- 
ply the vegetables lacking in the 


A well-balanced diet includes 
proteins, starches, sugars, fats, | 
minerals and vitamins. Proteins 
help to build and repair the body; 
they are found in meats, eges, | 
cheese, milk and fish. Starches| 
and sugars give heat and energy 
and ave found in cereals, breads, 
sugars, starch vegetables and mo- 

TEL DY OP OCR PAE TST RET SIT 
energy; butter, cream, meat fats, | 
and Vegetable oils supply this need, 
Minerals such as calcium, iron and 


phosphorus are used to build} 
) ing campaign in the state, 


Miss Nell Pickens, specialist in 


mist, is leading the mattress-mak- 


bones, muscles, blood, and to regu- 
late the body processes, Vitamins | 

help to give health and growth, |Proper use of land or feed crops. 
Six vitamins are known. ‘These| If we succeed with livestock, we 
are found in fresh fruits, vege-| Succeed in using our land wisely 
tables, butter, cream, cheese, milk, |! by having some of it in pasture, 


leges, citrus fruits, whole grain, /Some in hay crops, some in oats, 


and meats, }sdéme in corn, ete, 
The farmer who has a good pas- 


The daily ration should inelude: 
ture plus hay and other feed crops 


one quart of milk for each child oy 
one pint for adults; five servings 
of fruits and vegetables such as: 
one potato, one leafy vegetable, 


beef cattle or dairy cattle or hogs 
6y sheep. That remains for him 


one other vegetable, two fruits 
(use raw fruits, vegetables, or can- 


ned tomatoes at least once); two | 


dislikes and his facilities. 


here includes poultry. There are 
literally thousands of Alabama 
farmers who need 100 to 200 hens 
Dut don’t have them. 


servings of whole grains, bread | 
ov breakfast food; two servings | 
of any two of the following | 
sweets: molasses, sugar, fats, but- | 
ter, fat meat, ete.; two servings 
of two of these: eggs, cheese, 
meat, dried beans and six to eight 
glasses of water. 


jto buy all the feed you need, If 
jyou have either corn or oats, you 
‘an buy a protein supplement 
which will complete your egg ra- 
tion. In other words, 3 pounds 
of either corn or oats plus 1 pound 


Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed on adequate diets, for the 
health of our families tomorrow 
depends to a large extent on what 
we feed them today. 


balanced ration for egg produc- 
tion. 

The fourth answer is that of 
age to cotton, Upon this he should | other cash crops such as Irish po- 
produce a high yield per acre.|tatoes, sweet potatoes, tomatoes, 


This will give him volume at a strawberries, onions, ete. On these | 


lower cost per pound. He should} we aye not in a position to speak 


produce also high quality cotton. definitely but the Alabama Ex-| 
More and more other countries tension Service has employed a} 


are taking our cotton market away | man to devote his entire time in 


from us and the best way that we studying, in cooperation with | 
jcan hold what we have is to pro-| county agents and farmers, these 
| duce good cotton at a low cost. | products on a commercial basis. 


The third answer to our ques-| Relatively speaking, the outlook 
tion is livestock. After we make! for them is not big but the oppor- 


our farms as near self-sustaining |tunity is enough to warrant our | 


as we can and then do our best} working at it, persistently and in- 
job with cotton and peanuts, we/telligently. 
should have enough land left for We must give more considera- 


pastures and feed crops for live-|tjon to our trees. As I look at 


stock, statistics, I am profoundly im- 

Livestock will add to the food} pressed with the fact that farmers 
needs of the farm in addition to|in Alabama have as many acres in 
supplying cash to supplement cot-/trees as in all crops such as cot- 
ton income, This subject has been! ton, corn, potatoes, hay, oats, ete. 
checked and rechecked at Auburn And only about. 60 per cent of 
and every time we come around /the total area of Alabama is in 
to the conclusion that our major} farms. Much of the remaining 40 
production deficiency in Alabama) per cent is in timber. 


ipeanuts and other cash crops, Un-|#griculture is an inadequate live-| Common sense tells us, there- 


ider the present AAA _ program, | Stock. : | 
But it all goes back to wise and | make better use of our timber and 


| 
| 


each farmer has an allotted acre- | 


fore, that we are foolish not to 


The mattress campaign which 
began on August 1 has met with 
an enthusiastic response in every 
county in the state. In faet mat- 
tress making days are reported as 
gala days in many communities, 

Training schools have been held 
in six to twelve centers in each 
county for the purpose of train- 


jing leaders who in turn are car- 


| But don’t get them if you have | 


of protein supplement makes a/| 


rying the information to other 
people in their vespeetive com- 
munities, 

In Montgomery County, at one 
uch community meeting, the lead- 
ers were divided into three groups. 
One was the Farm Security lead- 
crs, one the home demonstration 
leaders and the third the leaders 
for the colored population all 
working at the same time, Mont- 
gomery probably has the record 
for speed in converting cotton in- 
to mattresses. Mrs. M. V. Bell 
had her cotton picked on Monday 
morning, it was ginned on Mon- 
day afternoon, made into a mat- 


home management-home  econo- tyes Tuesday morning and slept 


on that night. 
~One county reports an inner- 
pring mattress made at a cost 
of $6.00 in cash, an awfully tired 
back and plenty of pricked fingers, 
but the pride of possession far 
out-weighed the tired baeks and 
sore fingers. The opinion of the 
|group was that it was simply per- 
| fect. 
| Many people who are not en- 


is ready for livestock. It may be|rolled in any organized clubs, 


have written, phoned, and called 
on home demonstration agents ask- 


to decide, based upon his likes or|ing what they should do to be able 


|to have the instruction. Needless 


And “livestock” as we use it|to say plans are being made in 


every county to take care of such 
groups, 

A number of large plantation 
|owners have arranged for demon- 
strations on the plantation for the 
tenants and all such families are 
|encouraged to take advantage of 
lithe information and help provid- 
ed. In one county the home dem- 
onstration agent made a mattress 
on the court house square the first 
Monday in September. Between 
| three and four hundred people saw 
|the demonstration, and to further 
| 


the program a second demonstra- 
tion was given on the court house 
square the first Monday in Octo- 
ber, 

All county agencies working 
with rural families have cooperat- 
ed fully in the program. The Farm 
Security organization is doing an 
unusually good piece of work with 
both white and colored families 
under their supervision. 

The goal for the state was set 
for 10,000. If nothing happens 
to slow up the program we believe 
we shall easily reach the goal by 
January 1st, 


the land which produces timber, 
It can be done with a little effort. 
It need not interfere with other 
farm work; it is an off-season job. 

After production, it is obvious 
that more attention must be given 
to marketing. Certainly Alabama 
markets for farm products can be 
improved. Part of this improve- 
/ment, of course, lies in improving 
the quality of the product sold. 
Consumers are becoming more se- 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Page Eight 


Hog-Growing Plan 
Gets Overhauling 


The hogegrowing business has 
undergone near revolution! 

Hundreds of Alabama farmers 
ave this fall marketing hogs which 
have been grown on forage crops 
alone at a cost of approximately 
three cents per pound! 

A plan developed by the Ala 
Hxperiment Station, which has 
proved successful during the past 
two yenrs, allows hogs to graze 
on green oats, soybeans, peanuts 
and permanent pastures from 
birth until sale and slaughter, To 
this farmers grow forage crops 
throughout the year so pigs can 
be transferred from one crop to 
another without any loss in 
weight. In other words, the sows 
and pigs have a grazing crop each 
month, 

lor many years hog producers) 
have suffered financial losses run 
ning into big money because ex | 
pense of feeding has been too} 
great and their profits or losses | 
depended upon the kind and 
amount of feed consumed, Gani 
production on most farms is not 
sufficient to care for a large num- | 
ber of hogs. It is in this particu. | 
lar that most farm  hog-raisers | 
have failed——they have not fur-| 
nished their growing pigs suffici- | 
ent feed for steady growth and | 
fattening. | 

Alabama Experiment Station | 
has found that with more atten- 
tion given to permanent pastures, 
and with stress laid on breeding | 
sows to farrow two litters of pigs 
each year, this economical produc- | 
tion of market hogs can be obtain- | 
ed, Here is how the plan works: 

Crops are grown so the sows are | 
on green oats from November to) 
April, on pasture from April to} 
July and on soybeans from July! 
to November. The fall litter of 
pigs is on oats from November to 
December, on hogged-off peanut 
fields from January to April, on! 
pasture from April to July, on soy- 
beans from July to August 15, on 
Spanish peanuts from August 15 
to September 15, and on runner | 
peanuts from September 15 until} 
sold in October. 

The May litter of pigs goes on 
pasture from May to June, on soy- 
beans in July and August, on run 
ner peanuts from September to 
February when pigs are sold. 

In addition to the forage crops 
all hogs have a mineral mixture 
before them at all times. This 
mixture is composed of 100 pounds| 


of charcoal or wood ashes, 100}. 


pounds of salt and 100 pounds of | 
hydrated lime, 

J. P. Wilson, superintendent of 
the Wiregrass Sub-station, where 
the tests have been conducted, 
ays he has found that hogs ecan- 
not only be produced for $8 per 
hundred but also without losses 
from disease or parasites. Mr. 
Wilson states that from August 1, 
1930, to the summer of 1987 there 
were few hogs lost at the station. 
More than 300 hogs were produc- 
ed during that time without any 
cash outlay for medicine of any 
kind. The hogs have been almost 
free of any worm attacks. He at- 
tributes this to: (1) no old build-| 
ings, (2) no permanent hog houses | 


THIS MONTH IN RURAL ALABAMA 


TWO EXAMPLES OF GOOD CATTLE RAISING 


Hereford beef cattle breeders and others saw the results of good purebred animals and pasture, 
as well as the animals themselves, when they gathered recently at the A. C. Hartley Farm, at Matthews, 
to form an Alabama Hereford Breeders’ Association. Shown above are a purebred bull and purebred 
cows on Mr. Hartley’s farm. The bull was purchased by Mr. Hartley from one of the world’s leading 


breeding farms of Hereford cattle. 


COTTON PROPOSAL | si nfetratn: “With the unlimited 
DRAWS CRITICISM | production plan in operation, there 
—o — jis no assurance that farmers, year 
(Continued from page 2) | in and year out, would get a parity 
that will receive the benefits of} price on their domestie allotment. 
parity price. The total allotments| That probably would require a 
are intended to equal the amount] vast amount of money from the 
of cotton that will be consumed in| Treasury—more than farmers are 
the United States that year. getting on cotton under the pres-| 
“It will thus be noted that the | ent program. With increased pro- 
domestic allotment plan does | duction, the market price of cot- 
not eliminate the fixation on | ton naturally would go down and 
each farm of an amount of cot- | the payments would have to fo up 
ton that it is estimated will be | if farmers received parity. 


needed by the American cotton | ‘We all know that cotton far-| 


mills. Whatever disputes and | mers are interested in more cot- 
controversies and dissatisfac- | ton only if it means more income 
tions have heretofore existed |for them. If the so-called domes- 
growing out of the farm allot- | tic allotment plan was in opera- 


ments will be continued under | tion in 1938 what is it reasonable 
the domestic allotment plan and | to assume the cotton situation 
probably the dissatisfactions will | would be? Instead of about 27 
be multiplied and intensified. | million acres in cotton we would 
Under that plan all cotton not | have at least 38 to 40 million. In- 
| stead of having about an 11 or 

domestic use will be sold in the | 12-million bale crop we would 
|have a crop of about 16 million 

bring.” |bales. The big stock of cotton 
A. W. JONES, State AAA Ad-|held by the government, about 7 
—.| million bales, would have to be 
| dumped on the market, 

| 


covered by the allotment for 


market at such a price as it will 


or pens, (3) sunshine on every 
piece of ground, and (4) bringing “Economists estimate that the 
in from the outside no infected | increased supply as a result of the 
hogs. | bigger crop, allowing for increas- 


ed use, would undoubtedly make 
for lower prices to the extent of 
about 1.5 cents... 

“Farmers should bear in mind 
that they can make very little, if 
any, good use of ‘the foreign mar- 
ket’? for cotton at four or five 
cents per pound. Sale of our cot- 
ton at this price to foreigners 
would be subsidizing them at our 
expense. Such a price for cotton 
brings into existence the height 
of exploitation of both soil and 
human resources.” 


BIRMINGHAM NEWS: “The 


domestic allotment plan would 


eliminate the soil-conserving fea- 


tures of the present program. It | 
would mean that the progress | 


made in getting away from the 


South’s one-crop economy would | 


be sacrificed. In addition, none 
of the bad features of the AAA 
would be eliminated. There would 
remain the problem of assigning 
to each farmer an allotment, and 
none of the administrative ills 
would be eliminated, . . 


“Until some more promising 
plan is advanced, the present pro- 
gram with premiums for restricted 
production and soil conservation 
practices appears to be the best 
hope for the Southern farmer.” 
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Rural Family Is 
Growing Smaller 


(Continued from page 1) 
leent; Alabama, 2.4 per cent, 
| There was little repair or re 
placement of houses during the de- 


pression years. Almost no pro- 
vision was made for the new citi- 
zens who came into maturity and 
j required houses of their own, 
| There has been a consistent in 
}erease in home improyement dur- 
|ing the last several years. From 
I state reports it would seem that 
|the number of houses having: wa- 
ter piped into their dwellings has 
increased from 2.17 per cent to 
4.5 per cent; kitehen sinks with 
drain from 2.86 per cent to 6 per 
cent; refrigeration (ice or mechan- 
ical) from 10.8 per cent to 15 
per cent, and electricity from 2.4 
per cent to approximately 5 per 
cent. (The latter figure has in- 
creased still more during recent 
months). 

In 1987, 250 new homes were 
built and 500 homes were remodel- 
ed according to recommendations. 


Two thousand and eighteen kiteh 
ens and 4,881 other rooms were 
improved; 1,529 water and sew- 
erage disposal systems and 2,785 
heating and lighting systems were 
installed, 


DAVIS ANALYZES 
FARM SITUATION 
(Continued from page 7) 
lective in buying. ‘They are less 
friendly to unattractive and low- 
quality products. 

Again let me say that our cot- 
ton income is inadequate. It will 
continue to be inadequate either 
with or without a control program, 
legally, because there is not, in all 
the world, sufficient demand for 
Alabama cotton to provide enough 
income for all the producers to 
| pay their operating expenses and 
live on a plane in keeping with 
their importance. 

When we look further into these 
statistics we find that we now 
have in cotton in Alabama about 
2,200,000 acres. This is only about 
7 per cent of the total land area 
of the state; yet, Alabama is 
known as a one-crop state, 

The big job ahead of us, there- 
fore, is to make proper use of our 
other land so far as it is available. 
This can be done by following the 
outline or procedure stated above. 
It is a challenge to very farmer 
in Alabama; and to every editor, 
banker, and merchant to help him. 


THE HEN OR THE EGG? 


(Continued from page 1) 


that agriculture must continue to 


}ask for aid in the form of offsets 


or balances to federal favor thus 
bestowed upon industry. 

It is because Alabama depends 
s0 much upon its farmers and be- 


| cause its farmers depend so much 
}upon all the help they can get— 


outside help in the form of fed- 
eral and state education and finan- 
cial assistance and policy, and self 
help in the form of organization 
and discipline and science—that 
“This Month in Rural Alabama” 
deserves a welcome from the press 
and public. The more rural-mind- 
ed and farm-conscious all of us 
are made the better it will be for 
every one of us. 


